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CLIMBING ROSE---LADY GAY 


T is claimed that this Rose is far superior to Crimson Rambler, of which it is a seedling and which it closely 
resembles in habit of bloom and vigor of growth. The flowers (in large loose clusters) are of a delicate cherry- 
pink color, fading to soft tinted white. The effect of a plant in full bloom with the combination of soft white 
flowers, cherry-pink buds and deep green of the foliage is charming. 


It is perfectly hardy and unsurpassed for 
climbing work. 


Painesville 


Namesve The Storrs & Harrison Co. **"Gitc'° 


SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE 






































A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Deale's 
Roses ry Orchardists 
Evergreens Pa Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous SF Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 
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FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
FOREST TREES 


BY THE MILLION 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
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Largest Forest Tree 
Nurseries in Europe 
S901], GOTTA OO 





J. HEINS’ SONS 


HALSTENBEK, NEAR HAWBURG, GERMANY 
Write for Trade List and Forest Planter’s 
Guide, to our American Agent 
OTTO HEINECKEN 


Whitehall Bidg., 17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 
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We have every facility for grow- 
ing evergreens from seed—plus 
the finest natural location that we 
know of in the United States, 
plus over 50 years’ practical knowl- 
edge of how to do it best. We 
are now growing millions of them 
for nurserymen’s and dealers’ trade, lining 
out, etc., and you will find 


Hill’s Evergreens 


the best investment you can make—if you 
are looking toward permanent results and 
satisfied customers, as well as the first cost 
of the trees. We go to a great deal of 
trouble and expense gathering and sowing 
our seed, but we think it’s worth it all to 
know that the little trees are true to name, 
and healthy and vigorous. Our customers, 
too, have found that it’s worth the cost to 
know that they’re getting reliable trees 
when they buy here. If you want the best 
evergreens you can get for your 
trade let us tell you more about 


those of “ Hill Quality.” 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
D. HILL, President Box 402, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











READY NOW! 


SprirgPrice List with GradeCounts 


If you have not received your copy— 


send for one 


If you have received one—send your 


order! 
Remember Last Fall—Don’t put it off again 


A Word to the Wise is as good asa Page Advertisement 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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American Fruits Monthly Guide for Purchasers 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 


ment: 35 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.75 per issue. 


‘-hidanes. aduouny STOCK 
ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 


cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


INDIANA 


J. K. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD—We 
offer a complete assortment of General Nur- 
sery stock; expect to have over three million 
Catalpa Speciosa pure. 


« HH. WEBER, GREENFIELD—General 
Steck, Apple, Peach, ete., Catalpa Speciosa 
rure. Xtmerican Agent for Dela nay, 
Angers, France; Fruit and Ornar ental : 
fer Nursery Planting. Catalogue. 






MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great variety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too, 

FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., BALTI- 
MORE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
cialties as announced elsewhere in this issue. 


MICHIGAN 
I. EK. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 


dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIAN A—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and wariety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


NEW YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
‘ings. Belgian Azaleas, exotic piants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
arade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 

OHTO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists itu 
whatever we propagate. 


Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. It conserves 
trade, extends business, creates good will; 
it protects and fosters legitimate enter- 


prise. 


What Advertisers Want 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly independent 
a medium is the more it appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his busi- 
ness announcements. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
WHITING NURSERY CO., YANKTON, 8. 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock. 
Retail and wholesale. Forest seedlings, Cut- 
tings and Large shade trees. Send for prices. 


TEXAS 
WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO., WAXAHA- 
CHIE—Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Orna- 
mentals, Exceptionally fine stock. Let us 
quote you prices. Correspondence solicited. 
VIRGINIA 


Ww. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


FOREIGH FRUIT STOCKS—HRUBS 
BELGIUM 

Cc. KERKVOORDE, WETTEREN—Roses, in 
nll serts, Rhedodendrons, Fruit Trees in 
sorts, Nursery Stocks, full line, grown for the 
trade. Sole American Agents, AUGUST 
ROLKER & SONS, New York, Box, 752. 

FRANCE 

BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 
stecks and ornamental stocks. W holesale 
trade list free. 

LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, USSY and OR- 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sele American Agents: 
ALGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York. 


GERMANY 


J. HEINS’ SONS, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on hand. 
Shipments: 200,000,000 trees annually. 

FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Forest trees, hedge plants, fruit 
stocks, roses, etc. 

H. H, PEIN, HALSTENSEK—Forest trees, 
seedlings and transplants, American agents: 
ALGUST ROLKER & SONS, 51 Barclay St., 
New York. 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
arade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. llustrated catalogue free. 

KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES— 
AALSMEER—Hardy wursery stocks, buxus 
and clipped trees for topiary work. Sole 
American Agents: AUGUST ROLKER & 
SONS, Rex 752, New York. 


“As the result of our advertisement in 
American Fruits we are so busy with orders 
and correspondence that we have no time to 
prepare new copy. You may continue the 
advertisement in its present form.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

Readers who appreciate this magazine may 

give their ye in rY trade the opportunity 

of seeing a ‘a number of 

‘* American Fruits” will be sent to any ad- 

dress in any part of the world on application 
to the publisher. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldg., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It Means Much 


It is a certificate of good character to have 
your advertisement admitted to the columns 
of AMERICAN FRUITS, because an effort 
is male to exclude advertisements of a question- 
able character and those that decoy and de- 
ceive. 


SEEDLINGS, ETc. 


KANSAS 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Frult ana 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 
NEBRASKA 


G, L. WELCH & CO., FREMONT—Big lot 
of Box Elder, Ash, and Elm Seedlings. Will 
make low prices now, 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 

Ww. Cc. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. | 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
se trees a speciality; one and two years | 
o . 


SMALL FRUIT 


WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 
cialty. 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in smal) fruit plants. Ask for price | 
list. Large stock and great variety. 


PEACH BUDS | 
TENNESSEE 
GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., GREEN- 
BRIER—Peach buds, twenty-five leading 
commercial varieties, Ask for list. 


SUPPLIES 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO,, INC., CALE- 
DONTA, NEW YORK, Weooed Iabels of all 
Kinds for nurserymen and florists, Stakes, 
poles, shipping tags and tags for every pur- 
pore. Write for samples and prices. 

BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. 
Samples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion, 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO... DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen's 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


If yeu want to learn of a NATURAL, COMMON 
SENSE, CHEAP, ABSOLUTE, NEVER FAILING 
PREVENTIVE AND CURE FOR PEAR BLIGHT, | 
write International Pear Blight Cure Mfg. Co., 
Independence, Missouri. | 


“Enclosed find our check for $1.50 In pay- 
ment for ‘American Fruits’ the coming year. 
We feel we need a commercial paper coming 
to our office and we know nothing better 
than yours.” 

M. J. Wragg, Manager 
Wragg Nursery Company, | 


| 


Des Moines, Iowa. | 


ARE YOU POSTED? 


it is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 
In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


TRANSON Broruers & D. DAuUVESSE’S NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


ee Se ree ee | 


Toe ears 


WRITE DIRECT TO US 


a ee 


Orleans, France | 




















American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Copnestiget Pysnerrmaste | gg ee Na HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
aoe 2 dent, T. E. urroughs, eep River; Secre- _ oH 
NURSERYMEN. tary, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. es Sa Caan S. Sivan, 

_ 5 California Nurserymen’s Association—W. V. ¢ z 
Officers—President, J. B. Pilkington, Port- Coolidge, Passadena; Secretary, H. W. American Association for Advancement of 


land, Ore.; Vice-president, Henry B. Chase, 


Kruckeberg, Los Angeles. Science—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 












a Gg my ao... Eastern Association of Nurserymen—Presi- tute, Washington, D. C 

ped ig PN, , dent, W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; Sec- American Association of Park Superintend- 
Execuiive Committee—Thomas B. Meehan, retary-Treasurer, William Pitkin, Roches- ents—F. L. Mulford, Washington, D. C. 

Dresher, Pa.; John H. Dayton, Painesville, ter, N. Y. Meets annually in January. American Civie Association—R. B. Watrous, 

O.: PA Dix, Roy, Utah; J. 8. Pilkington Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, Washington, D. C 

Portlé i, Ore.; Ex- ffi ; John H ll, E : Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Vice- ae Mess 

ortland, Ore. 2x-officio; John a x- Preside George F on, Emm Idaho: American Federation of Horticultural Socte- 

officio, Secretary, Rochester, N. Y nt, ge Fenton, & ett, 0; arles E : i 

» ary oN. X. Secretary-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, ties—Charles E. Bassett, Fennville, Mich. 
~ ~ Idaho. American omological Seciety—Prof. E. R. 

> sate ee ee ctl — So Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— wzke, 333 206th St., N. Y., Washington, 
Transportation—Charles > ore, Louisiana, President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- D. Cc. 

Mo. : . . f retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. American Society of Landscape Architects— 
Tariff—James McHutchison, New York City. Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- Charles D. Lay, New York City, 
Legislation East of Mississippi River—Wil- dent, Naa oo ——— im > American Rose Society—Be njamin Hammond, 

liam Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y 
Legislation West of Mississippi River—Peter oO yy *  rciiins A. American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 

; wae oe ae ~ ‘almettes, elena, ont. dall, Cleveland, O. 
2 Youngers, Geneva, Nebrasks. L New York State Nurserymen’s Association— Canadian Hortic ‘tural Association—Julius 
Co-Operation with Entomologists—L. A. President, Edward S. Osborne; Rochester, Luck, Montreal 

Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. N. Y. ; Eastern Fruit G »wers’ Association—Nat C 
Publicity and Trade Opportunities—W. P. Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—President- Frame, Martinsdurg, Va. 


Stark, Chairman, Louisiana, Mo.; James M. W. N. Scarff, New es Secretary, W. International Apple Shippers’ Association— 
kn. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. 


Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo.; Jefferson Thomas, B. Cole, Painesville, 
Oregon-Washington ‘Aagpetggten of Nursery- International Society of Arboriculture—J. P 





Harrisburg, Pa.; Orlando Harrison, Berlin, 
Md.; C. M. Griffing, Jacksonville, Fla.; Geo. men—President, C. F. Breithaupt, at Brown, Connersville. Ind. 
Cc. Roeding, Fresno, Cal.; H. D. Simpson, land, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, Cc. Mississippi Valley Apple Growers* Society— 
Vincennes, Ind. = —— — - on James Handly, Quincy, II 
—_— Seiad vy acific Const Association o Nurserymen— Missouri Valley Horticultural Society—A. V. 
Program—John Watson, Newark, N. Y. President, Richard Layritz, Victoria, B. C.; ie ee wae, y 
Exhibits—T. B. West, Perry, O. Secretary-Treasurer, Cc. A. Tonneson, Taco- National Apple Show—Ren H. Rice, Spokane, 
Arrangements—W. B. Cole, Painesville, O. P mene . —* "hn nie A ~ en bee 
7 ennsylvania urserymen’s Assoc on — National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
Editing Report—John Hall, Rochester, N. Y. President, Abner Hoopes, West Chester, B ene Bey Garten. St. Louis. a 
Root G E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. a Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, National Horticultural Congress—Freeman 
” ‘ —— ee a. L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Membership The State Vice-Presidents. Southern Nurserymen's Associntion—Presi- National Nut Growers" <Association—J. B. 
. . dent, J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex.; Sec- Wight, Cairo. 
STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS retary-treasurer, <A. I. Smith, Knoxville, Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- Tenn. loy, Rochester, N. Y. : 
tion—President, Henry B. Chase, Hunts- Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 
ville, Ala.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan dent, Charles Pennington, Rutherford, Cc. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 


Dresher, Pa. Meets annually in June. , Tenn.; Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Peninsula Horticultural Society — Wesley 
Tenn. Webb, Dover, Del. 


4 ‘4 , ” 
Amettonn Retell usserypen, Tustestive Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President, Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 

















Association—President, H. W. Marshall - 
Awtimar - a / " : = n S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary-treasur- College Park, Md. 
tap eg a Leareenes. Say A, Eevee. © M. Rameey, Austin. : Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
y ie: sihegiectia ree ‘ Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- Horticulturists—John Young, New York 
Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary, Western Fruit Jobbers Association—F. B. 
dent, J. A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr.; Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. Branch, Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary, C E. Garee, Noble, Okla. Terr. Vestern Association of Nurserymen—Presi- ae: ni Ate 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— dent, W. S. Griesa, Lawrence, Kan.; Secre- ~—- srg Nurserymen's Fae ny a 
President, Richard Layritz, Victoria; Sec- tary-treasurer, E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, Nedbaot ae ‘} ve - 1 vate + ee —— 
retary, Richard McComb, Aldergrove. Kan. Weets in December at Kansas City. Secretary, Charles Adams, Springfiel ASS. 
; 7m Cc I ; 
F. H. WILSON, Pres. CHAS. A. CHAMBERS, Sec’y $ he hase abels 8 
r 
] > 
7 ( 4 
> J 
When Planting the Money ; ; eH ; $ 
: — " , > For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None > 
» ) 
Making Varieties of California Fruit 3 PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 3 
4 > > 
Trees and Grape Vines 3 COPPER WIRE and ; 
( ( 
WRITE US ; PRINTED IN ANY MANNER ; 
. ‘ 
> > 
2 That may be called for 5 
( : ( 
§ Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled $ 
8 PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 
‘ 
§ Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our ¢ 
$ present patrons. > 
> > 
( ( 
> J 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., $ 
> 
( ( 
$ DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE g 
¢ P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village g 
i — s 














YOUNGERS & CO. 
GENEVA, NEB. 
Offer to the Trade 


APPLE, PEACH, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY 
TREES 


APPLE SEEDLINGS, APPLE SCIONS 
FOREST SEEDLINGS 


ASH, BOX ELDER, ELM, SOFT MAPLE, 
MULBERRY and HONEY LOCUST 
rs UG, Large Stock of SHADE TREES 





FROM THE RO 


P. O. BOX 615 CATALOG FREE Any Style of APPLE GRAFTS Made to Order 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA Write for Prices 
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AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE---March, 1914 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal or ex- 
ject connected with Nurseries, Arboriculture or Commercial press money order is used. 
Horticulture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
on these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nurs- commercial news of the Nursery and Planting Trade. An hon- 
ery or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to est, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of mod- 
reproduce photographs relating to these topics, Nursery Scenes, ern business methods. 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
will be returned promptly. units. 
ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 22d of Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 
each month; last advertising forms on the 25th. If proofs are INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS— American Fruits” is not 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Rates upon appli- the official journal of any organization. It therefore makes no 
cation. oe in favor of one. - is ge in re abestasety 
” . : * points wi ride to its advertisi col- depenc t positic dist > plication of t 
wot" Ge R the al = allied Ba to nny ee ™ Though it ae that ‘its = ase of publbantien is in the enat: 
in represented, but the leading ones are; and we believe that ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
very advertisement represents a reliable concern. We court acter and International in its circulation. a ; 
confidential information to the contrary. a... — ee Csenes pecs with announcements 
“American Fruits” will not accept advertisements that do not It represents, ‘as its name implies, the Fruits of American in- 
represent reliable concerns. i dustry in one of the greatest callings—Commercial Horticul- 
SUBS CRIPTIONS—“‘American Fruits” will be sent to any ad- | ture in all its phases of Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape 
dress in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada or abroad Planting and Distribution. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager 123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y- 
{ 
° P . INDEX ADVERTISEMENTS 
Leading Articles In This Issue Rial Saba 00 
‘}@Allen, W. F...... : 

a . Appalachian Nurseries... 72 
Interesting Ten Year Orchard Experiment. . Ol ir iechien arma Ge 77 
New England Nurserymen In Annual Session 76 Athatic Nursery BEE Sasedes concschaey 76 
New Orchards From Old Orchard Fillers Ralph S. Eaton... nn in lS aaah 
Rosa Laxa as a Budding Stock ; George M. Taylor. ..67 Bohlen, Focko. ag: 5 eanenen 79 
Illinois for the Championship of the World... ....... ......... 77 }Pchase Company, Benjamin veseeageeses 0 T@ 
Editor Refuses to Honor Apple Day. i 71 js ;Campbell JP se 72 
Connecticut Pomological Society In Session O46 Tata tet... 0. 76 
Texas Nurserymen Discuss Trade Topics ......_....... ...... 62 Cole, W.5...... 77 
Strawberries, Everbearing and Otherwise C. F. Gardner. 22 Santana Se 
Strong Point in Advancement of Apple Consumption inns cos sogstned 83 

62 Desfosse-Thuillier Fils&Co .... ... 78 

New Ohio Spraying Law............._ ..... ..... n+ eer | Detriche, Sr., Charles 76 

In American Nurseries—The Huntsville Section _ .. 63 | : Donaldson Co DE Nec on i dint adaenail Cover 

‘a “ST (errr Te Terre 
Nurserymen’s Advice to Fruit Growers | William C. Barry 65 | i) ieee — 
New Peach and New Lily for Arnold Arboretum 73 Freakin Davie Narsory Co......... Cover 
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American Nut Groves—“American Fruits” Series.... ........ 1 BPS 3 SR 3 7° 
Status of Fruit Growing In Utah J. Edward seaeands OF Gerdner Nursery lisccss 70 
. “ “ea nee eS 
In Naarden, Holland Nurseries........................ nr Nursery Co 73 
Status of the Catalpa Industry J Moncrief. Sea . BY Hamilton & Sons, A........... 79 
68 Harrison & Sons, J.G ............Back Cover 

French Nursery Conditions and Foreign Notes. .... ........ ae Me ......... cect 82 

The Only Way to Get Hardiness A. Brackett. ..... 61 Henby & Sen, 3. K ni. 78 

r4 s la, ee es 

Connecticut Nurserymen In Session... ... ..... “a 72: tan tereery Co. Dt — 

Events In Nursery and Orchard Rows.........._............... 81 Hood & Co, W. T.......... 78, 83 

I ti In Calif. 61 Horticultural Advertiser 7&8 

Nursery nspections in Vall ornia Fe ee Horticultural Company —............. 79 

Celebrating Apple Day—The Western Way . 82 Hubbard Co.,T.S.. . 83 

6 Huntsville Wholesale Nur's... . Cover 

America’s First Great Nut Exhibit...... ............ ee Les... ...... 65 

What Pedigreed Trees Accomplish ......._......... .79 deckoon “& Perkins Co pibgeuevsas “Cover, 78 
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a a = the ney Serene Re Serres Std tneete. & ven .... 88 
i mericans— uggestion Louis Leroy’s Nurseries 
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Seligman Plant Co 79 
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Stark Nurseries, William P...............83 
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lt eee 60 

Waxahachie Nursery Co.... .. ....... . 69 
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Westminster Nursery Co. sey eun dee en 472 
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We are better prepared 
than ever to handle your 
order for apple and pear 
seedlings. 

For this coming season 
we have 200 bushels of 
French crab seed and 17 
bushels of Japan and French 
pear seed. 

By our early planting, 
constant raking, careful 
wheelhoeing, thorough cul- 
tivating, frequent spraying 
and late digging, we shall 
endeavor to furnish the 
trade the very best grade 
of seedlings that can be 
produced. 

We are booking orders 
now at “Profit Sharing 
Prices.” We will make 
prices now upon any grade 
and in any quantity. We 
guarantee that our grades 
will be satisfactory. 


FW. WATSON & CO. 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Apple and Pear Seedling Specialists 
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Interesting Ten Year Orchard Experiment 


New York Horticultural Society Pro- 

fessor U. D. Hedrick gave the results 
cf a ten-year experiment conducted by the 
State Experiment Station on a Monroe coun- 
ty apple orchard. 

The experiment has shown, according to 
Professor Hedrick, that an average annual 
return of 18%4 per cent. on an investment 
of $500 an acre is possible, which is to say 
that the average annual yield to the farmer 
on a ten-acre apple orchard conducted on 
simple and sensible modern principles is 
$937.40. 

The average annual cost of producing a 
barrel of apples, including the barrel, is 
shown by the experiment to be $1.29. The 
average price received for each barrel of 
apples in experiment was $2.60, so that the 
average annual profit on a barrel is $1.31. 

Cost of Production 

The items in the cost of a barrel of apples 

are as follows: 


T THE annual meeting of the Western 





Interest on investment ............... $ .21 
RE ean Catthtnnakwkediseeeeasaes .012 
EE 5 £9 bands sweden ed eheeesenedes .063 
CE ic ais be a ere ee ieee eee ee et .03 
I; idiwen cckheanh ube ee weenere am .096 
OO ne ee ee ee .023 
Superintending orchard ............. .25 
Picking, packing, sorting, handling.... .244 
errr 36 
$1.288 


The orchard on which the experiment was 
made was that of W. D. Auchter, in Greece, 
a few miles west of Rochester, an orchard 
which, according to Mr. Hedrick, is typical, 
since the trees were Baldwins, twenty-seven 
years old at the beginning of the experiment 
and thirty-seven years old now. The aver- 
age yield per acre in the ten years that the 
experiment was carried on was 116.8 barrels, 
of which there was an average of 79.2 bar- 
rels of barrel stock and 37.6 of evaporator 
and cider stock. 

The orchard was tilled, treated each year 
with a cover crop of clover and sprayed 
three times a season in the first five seasons, 
twice a year in the second five seasons. 

How Return Is Figured 

An average price of $2.60 a barrel was 
received for barreled stock of the first and 
second variety. For evaporator and cider 
stock 67 cents a barrel was received. The 
manner in which the return of 18% per cent. 
on the investment is figured was described 
by Professor Hedrick, as follows: 

“Subtracting $1.29, the cost of a barrel 
of apples, from $2.60, the amount received, 
we have a net profit of $1.31 a barrel for 
firsts and seconds. Multiplying by 79, the 
average number of barrels of first and sec- 
onds per acre, we have $103.49 as the profit 
per acre for firsts and seconds. Subtract- 
ing 67 cents from 93 cents we have 26 cents 
as the difference between the average cost 
of production and the average selling price 


of the culls, or the evaporator and cider 
stock. Multiplying 37.5, the number of bar- 
rels of culls per acre, by 26, we have a loss 
of $9.75 per acre on the culls. This leaves 
the average net profit per acre in this orch- 
ard for the past ten years $93.74, making a 
dividend on the investment of $500 an acre, 
of 18.75 per cent. 

“We shall expect this orchard, barring ac- 
cidents, to do as well or better in the next 
twenty years than it has in the past ten. 
As good or better dividends are coming from 
many New York apple orchards similarly sit- 
uated and similarly cared for.” 


Only Way te Get Hardiness 
A. BRACKETT, Excelsior, Minn. 

We can not grow the apples they are 
growing in southern lowa or the eastern 
states. The varieties of apples we are grow- 
ing here have been originated in this section 
of the country. The Wealthy was originated 
by Mr. Gideon, the Patten Greening by Mr. 
Patten, of Charles City, Iowa, and there are 
a number of other seedlings that we can 
depend on. You can not put hardiness into 
an apple by growing it in a locality for a 
certain length of time. Every Wealthy in 
the United States has sprung from that 
old tree that Mr. Gideon originated. Whether 
it grows in Florida or in Manitoba, it is the 
same. A scion grown in Florida or grown 
in northern Minnesota and grafted on a tree 
here should show no difference in hardiness; 
one would be as hardy as the other. You 
cannot change the hardiness of a tree in a 
thousand years. The only way you can 
change the hardiness is by growing a fruit 
from seed. I am glad that the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society is working along that 
line. That is the only way you can put 
hardiness into a tree or plant. 

It is so with strawberries; it is so with 
all fruits. You cannot change the hardiness 
of the strawberry by growing it from year 
to year in the same locality; but you can 
change the hardiness by growing it from 
seed. Mr. Haralson has originated a very 
excellent strawberry by growing it from 
seed. I have some that I have been experi- 
menting with. They have been grown from 
seed in trying to develop that everbearing 
quality, and in that way they have had hardi- 
ness added to them. They remained out in 
the open without protection, and the roots 
did not injure. I have seldom wintered the 
common variety without more or less injury. 
I carried a bed over one winter when we 
had a heavy early snow fall and that re- 
mained from early fall until late spring 
They came through in excellent condition, 
and that year I reaised 11,000 quarts to the 
acre. Ordinarily the common varieties will 
grow one or two good pickings, and then 
that is the last of them. Some people say 
if they had water to water them they would 
have had a big crop. It would not have done 


it. The roots are injured, the vitality is 
gone. If we can get through the winter in 
Minnesota without root-killing we will raise 
a full crop. I planted 700 of the American 
everbearing strawberries. And by the way, 
I do not believe in the everbearing straw- 
berry as an everbearing strawberry; but I 
believe in it as a strawberry we can make 
bear when we want it to bear. 


Thousand ef Trees Inspected 

County Horticultural Commissioner 8. A. 
Pease, in charge of inspections in San Ber- 
nardino county, California, expended $2,209 
in January in his work. He says: 

“During the month of January many 
thousands of apple and other deciduous trees 
have been shipped into the county, and have 
been inspected and a small percentage con- 
demned on account of infection. As a 
whole the trees are very much freer from in- 
fection than those shipped in last season. | 
have continued same as last year, sending 
my Rialto inspector to Victorville to inspect 
trees distributed from that point. Several 
car loads have arrived there in the last 
ten days. I have had correspondence from 
Los Angeles and the East for information 
about liens on property owned by non-resi- 
dents. 

“A few liens have been paid and released, 
and a number of liens have been filed to se- 
cure fumigation accounts. Foreclosure pro- 
ceedings have been instituted on a number 
of liens on account of expiration of time 
limit.” 


Sacramento Nursery Inspection 

A dispatch from Sacramento, Cal., says: 
“The department at Washington and the di- 
vision of plant pathology of the university 
here are urging great care in selecting soil 
for nursery and very careful inspection of 
nursery stock, and are working on lines to 
prevent infection of young trees at the time 
of planting. The local nurseries in this dis- 
trict have produced several hundred thous- 
and almond trees of the very highest type 
ef nursery stock, and the inspection of over 
5000 trees during the past week has failed 
to reveal evidence of the crown gall. Sim- 
ilar pains are being taken by our nursery- 
men in producing clean citrus stock. Over a 
million of this stock is now growing in this 
district and some of it is ready for the mar- 
ket. This stock is absolutely free from in- 
sect pests or plant diseases, so far as fre- 
quent inspection can find.” 

Horticultural organizations are exempted 
from the corporation tax of one per cent. of 
the net income. 


It is said that orange growers in South- 
ern California in the last fifteen years have 
increased in value an average of $100 per 
acre per year, besides the annual income 
of from $100 to $500 after the fifth year. 
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Texas Nurserymen Discuss Trade Topics 


and foolishness now and then are good 
for the busiest and best of men,” 
the Texas Nurserymen’s Association held 
an informal luncheon at the Oriental hotel, 
Dallas, Tex., during the National Corn Expo- 
sition and the winter meeting of the Texas 
Horticultural Society in the belief that it 
would prove of genuine pleasure and help- 
{fulness to the members. President John S. 
Kerr, Vice-President Will B. Munson and 
Secretary J. M. Ramsey, arranged this little 
programme of speeches, which proved as in- 
teresting and helpful as it was enlivening: 
Opening the Ball..President Kerr, Sherman 
Broadening the Horizon................ 
Se wal ard a J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie 
PO i tcankecakanw we H. E. Hall, Sherman 
Voice from the AIMMRO....cccccccccsccess 
sicd ia aa acinar eae >. W. Knox, San Antonio 
Home Beautifying..J. B. Baker, Fort Worth 
The “Commission Hearing”’............. 
so idcae dia Naci taci faa H. I. Martin, Port Arthur 
Greetings from Louisiana............... 
Pa yree: A. K. Clingman, Keithville, La. 
The Orange. ....+<. W. A. Stockwell, Alvin 
Under Your Own Vine and Fig Tree.... 
Re eer F. T. Ramsey, Austin 
Princely Fortunes of Nurserymen....... 
ulecina ...E. W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney 
Appleings........ Will B. Munson, Denison 
The Salesman....M. G. Black, Mt. Pleasant 
Our Growing-up Sister, Oklahoma........ 
ight aback Wel doarecsiee T. Foote, Durant, Okla. 
Ca C. L. Edwards, Dallas 
Herticultural Journalism............... 
L. J. Tackett, Fort Worth 


O N THE ground that “a little fellowship 


In his announcement to the trade in 
Texas, Secretary Ramsey, for the Associa- 
ticn, presented this report of work on legis- 
tion: 

The committee on lower freight rates on 
“Balled Nursery Stock,” appointed by the 
Nurserymen’s Association last year, through 
Mr. H. |. Martin, of Port Arthur, secured a 
hearing before the Railway Commission on 
January 13th and 14th. Mr. Martin (sup- 
ported by your president and secretary) 
made a strong presentation of the case at 
the hearing, the result being a great victory 
for the Nurserymen, which will prove a 
great saving of freight on “Balled” Nursery 
Stock, and incidently, a great blessing in 
our work of Orchard and Civic progress. 


We append a copy of the order of the 
commission. Please file for reference. 
CIRCULAR NO. 4481. 
Amending Texas Classification No. 2. 
(Hearing No. 1471, January 13, 1914.) 
Austin, Texas, January 20, 1914. 

In pursuance of notice and hearing in the 
above numbered cause, it is ordered by the 
Railroad Commission of Texas that the 
Texas Classification No. 2 issued by this 
commission and effective January 15th, 1912, 
be amended as follows: 

Ad on page 91, Item 39a as follows: 

“39a nursery stock (trees; fruit, shade, 
ornamental and others,) ‘balled’ (lifted 
from nursery row with a ball intact, of earth 
in which they originally grew, the ball con- 
taining roots being incased in burlap care- 
fully and securely sewed or tied; tops of 
trees drawn together and securely wrapped 
to a stiff support)....LCL 4th class CL 
Class C.” 

Effective February 11, 1914. 

ALLISON MAYFIELD, 
Chairman. 
WILLIAM D. WILLIAMS, 
EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
Commissioners. 
Attest: 
E. R. McLEAN, 
Secretary. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of circular No. 4481, this 
day adopted by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas. 

Given under our hand and the seal of said 
Commission, at the City of Austin, this 20th 
day of January, 1914. 

E. R. McLEAN, 
Secretary. 





What An Orange Grove Will Do 


Judge Glenn H. Worthington, Frederick, 
Mo., recently returned from Florida, said: 

When carefully attended to, according to 
approved methods, orange groves yield 
splendid profits. Some of the stories told 
are almost unbelievable and yet can be 
vouched for. For instance, the growers are 
set out with about 80 trees to the acre. A 
highly cultivated grove of 7 acres, contain- 
ing about 560 trees yielded an average of 
six boxes of fruit to the tree, or 3360 boxes, 
which sold at the average price of $2.75 per 
box, yielding about $9,000 off 7 acres. The 
expense of caring for picking and shipping 
the fruit, was about $2,000, so that the net 


result was about $7,000 in one year. Of 
course this is perhaps, the very best smail 
grove in the State. It is located near Win- 
ter Haven and is owned by a man named 
Koplin, who is said to be the very best 
orange culture man to be found anywhere. 
$16,000 From 22 Acres 

Another man, Mr. Sidney Inman, off of 22 
acres in trees, sold fruit enough to bring 
him $16,000 clear of expenses in one year. 
These are the groves to boast of while the 
others, less well cared for produce perhaps 
3 boxes of fruit to the tree on an average, 
so that from an acre of 80 trees 240 boxes 
are produced which at $2.50 per box yields 
abcut $600 per acre, or about $450 net. The 
more indifferent groves yield perhaps one 
cr two boxes per tree and the return from 
such an orchard is proportionately small. 
But phenomenal returns are certainly ob- 
tained by careful attention and _ scientific 
cultivation. 


New Ohio Law 

Ohio has a new spraying law. The old 
law dealt with ten or more trees, the new 
law goes after each individual tree. Here 
is the new law: 

Section 644-1. Whoever being the owner 
or manager of an orchard, or of one or more 
fruit trees shall spray or cause to be spray- 
ed said trees one or more times each year 
during the period from the first of Novem- 
ber to May fifteenth with some _ suitable 
preparation for the destruction of the San 
Jose, oyster or scurvy scale. 

Section 644-1. Whoever knowingly vio- 
lates this act shall be fined not less than 
five dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars for each year such spraying is not 
performed. It shall be the duty of the pros- 
ecuting attorney of the county in which any 
violation of this act may occur or the at- 
orney general upon the request of the state 
board of agriculture or its successors, to 
prosecute all violations of this act. 

Passed April 16, 1913. 

Approved by the Governor May 3, 1913. 

Minnesota has a severe climate in which 
to grow fruit. Successful fruit growers in 
Minnesota must be wide awake, therefore 
the Minnesota Horticultural Society is one 
of the most progressive in the land—A. 
Brackett, Excelsior, Minn. 














A. K. CLINGMAN, Keithville, La. 








WILL B. MUNSON, Denison, Tex. 





J. B. BAKER, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Speakers at Luncheon of Texas Nurserymen’s Association Last Month in Dallas, Tex. 
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Hmerican Wurseries—‘Hmerican Fruits” Series 


UNTSVILLE, Alabama, is situated in 
H the most fertile part of the Tennessee 

Valley. There the seems par- 
ticularly adapted to the ideal growth of near- 
ly all classes of nursery stock, and in com- 
bination with favorable climatic conditions 
produces trees of unusual high quality, the 
fame of which is nation wide and cannot be 
section. At this point, 
and plants are 
parts of 


soil 


surpassed by 
annually, millions of 
propagated for distribution to all 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, as 
well as several foreign countries. 

Our article is written with special refer- 


any 
trees 


be found practically every standard variet) 
of fruit, besides a large stock of ornamental 
Among their leading spe- 
assorted 


trees and shrubs, 
are June budded 
roses grown on own roots; and the 


cialties peach; 
privets; 
Magnolia Grandiflora, of which they have an 
This beautiful and val- 
Southern evergreen entirely 
hardy south of Philadelphia, rather 
difficult to propagate, few nurserymen have 
pushed it as much as its merits warrant, and 
Fraser are doing some missionary 


especially fine stock. 
uable tree, 
being 


Messrs. 
work in disseminating young trees that have 
been properly grown. 





ence to the Fraser Nursery Company, one An important feature is their cold stor- 
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One Year Pear on French Roots—in Nurseries of 





Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville, Ala. 





of the prominent firms of Huntsville. This 
concern was founded in 1886 when John 
Fraser, a Scotchman of many years’ exper- 
ience in Scotland, England, and America, 
made the initial planting of a acres. 
Mr. Fraser had his first experience in 
Veitch’s Exeter Nursery, England, afterward 
serving a formal apprenticeship under James 
Barnes, a friend of Loudon and one of the 
foremost horticulturists of his day, at Bic- 
ton, England. Bicton is noted for its world 
famous arboretum. After leaving Bicton, 
Mr. Fraser gained still further experience 
with several of the largest nursery firms in 
Great Britain. One of the pioneer nursery- 
men at Huntsville, John Fraser was a strong 
influence in establishing the principles 
which have made Huntsville-grown stock a 
quality pledge. Under his able management 
and by honest methods the nursery develop- 
ed and established an enviable reputation 
among nurserymen. In 1907, though still a 
very active man, on account of his advancing 
years, Mr. Fraser desired to be relieved of 
increasing duties; therefore the 
business was incorporated under the laws of 
Alabama, his three sons who had been rear 
ed in the business assuming active manage 
ment, under which the business continues. 
The company is composed of John Fraser, 
president; Oliver W. Fraser, vice-president; 
James W. Fraser, treasurer; John Fraser, 
Jr., secretary, no others being interested. 
At this time the nursery covers several 
hundred acres, and embraces a general line 
of fruit, nut, shade and ornamental trees, 
roses, etc. In their wholesale price list will 


few 


executive 


age business conducted at 1990 East Avenue, 
Rochester, New York, during the spring sea- 
son; stock stored Philadelphia and 
St. Louis is handled through the Rochester 
office, which is the direct personal 
management of a member of the firm. 
year in February and early in March, boxe: 
lots comprising as large assortment as pos- 
sible are shipped to cold storage and kept 
in perfect condition for delivery during 
March, April and until the middle of May. 
Although the primary object, of course, is 
and dispose of all 


also at 


under 
tach 


to prolong the season 


IN THE HUNTSVILLE SECTION OF ALABAMA 


unsold stock, there are who place 
their orders early for the assortments they 
Wish reserved in cold storage until wanted. 
This has been a great convenience to their 


patrons in the localities served from each of 


many 


these points. The advantages of the system 
can readily be seen as it practically amounts 
to moving the nursery North with the ad- 
vance of Spring. 

The other large Huntsville 
are each of great importance to the nursery 


nurseries at 


trade 


What the Census Shows 


DANIEL HAYES, Rock Island, Ill. 

In 1900, according to the there 
were 201,000,000 bearing apple trees, and in 
1910 there were 151,000,000 bearing apple 
trees in the United States, a decrease of 50,- 
000,000 bearing apple trees in ten years. 

In 1900 there were 76,000,000 apple eaters, 
and in 1910, 92,000,000 apple eaters in the 
United States, an increase in population of 
16,000,000. 

A decrease of supply amounting to the 
apples borne on 50,000,000 trees, and an in- 
crease of demand made by 16,000,000 peo- 
ple makes the increase in price. 

This cannot be remedied, be- 
the which bearing 
trees still exist and cannot be removed. All 


census, 


condition 


cause causes decreased 


of the decrease was in the eastern half of 
the United States, while the northwestern 
states showed an increase, being subject 


to different conditions. 


A Parcel Post Tragedy 

Through the Yakima Commercial Club 
fruit stand J. L. Hughes, of North Yakima, 
Wash., courteously mailed to The Post- 
Standard on Apple Day, February 5, a speci- 
men of the Rainer apple which according to 
the label, is the king of fruits and is grown 
Yakima valley. Alas, 
in crossing the continent it encountered a 
cold snap and reached Syracuse unrecogniz- 
able. We take the will for the deed and fall 
back upon the toothsome Spies and Green- 
Post- 


to perfection in the 


ings of Onondaga county Syracuse 


Standard. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 








Two Year Berberis Thunbergii in Nurseries of Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
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New Orchards from Old Orchard Fillers 


Nova Scotia Grower’s Success In Transplanting Fruit Trees by the Methods Long In Use 
with Ornamental Trees---Interesting Experiences of an Orchardist from the Shore of 
the Basia of Minas, In the Heart of the Evangeline Land Made Famous by Longfellow. 


RALPH S. EATON, President Hillcrest Orchards, Kentville, N. S., before Virginia Horticultural Society 


HE FIRST work in apple orcharding, 

is the planting of the trees and when 

a man decides to enter the business, 
he naturally forms some idea, first—as to the 
quantity of apples he would like to handle in 
the future, second—his experience and con- 
sequent ability to match his ambition, and 
third—the position he finds himself in to 
plant a desired area and to grow the desired 
quantity. 

Some men wish to mark out for them 
selves cnly as much work as they can do 
with their own hands. Others would pre- 
fer to own a larger proposition, do more 
head work and supervision, less physical and 
detail work, and take their chances for 
larger profits. Of the latter class there 
might be those who would like to handle, 
in mature life, one hundred, two hundred 
or three hundred acres of orchard, as I hear 
some orchardists have in this state. Sup- 
pose such an orchard were desired, the be 
ginning having very small portion of the 
acreage ready fer trees, and not able to 
afford to bring more land into condition, or 
purchase adjoining land that might be suii- 
able. An impcrtant questicn may here be 
Is it necessary to confine the plant- 
ing to only 30, 40 or 50 trees per acre on the 
land made ready and then add more nurs 
ery stock at periods in the future when 
rough land might be prepared for orchard 
or new land acquired; or is it possible and 
practicable to plant the desired number of 
permanent trees, say 40 per acre, two rods 
apart, and fill in between them with some 
five hundred to six hundred extra trees per 
acre, about eight and a half feet apart, and 
in the future, as further land is ready, trans- 
plant these extra trees to it and save nearly 
all the years of waiting for the little nursery 
stock to grow? 

The Problems of Fillers 

Two other questions are closely associat- 
ed with this. Is it necessary, as seems to 
be taken for granted, that the thousands of 
apple trees planted as fillers in Canada and 
the United States, between the permanent 
trees, shall be chopped down when they be- 
gin to crowd those which are to remain, or 
is it possible to transplant these fillers and 
make new orchards of well grown trees in 
a way that will be unquestionably profit- 
able? The natural life of many of these 
fillers is longer than the life of man. Are 
they to be cut off at 15 or 20 years of age, 
when, like promiisng young men, they are 
just beginning a life of usefulness, and are 
worth by general estimate, if growing in 
usual orchard form, as many dollars as they 
are years old? Again, when vacancies oc- 
cur in an orchard by the death of some full 
grown trees, is there no way to fill these 
blanks with trees as large as those remov- 
ed? I wonder if I am assuming too much in 
thinking that the subject of transplanting 
large fruit trees may be of some interest tuo 
you. I gathered from your worthy secretary 
that it might be. Your conditions are very 
different from those in Nova Scotia if this 
subject is not of special interest. 


asked: 


Like Ornamental Practice 

You may be aware that a few landscape 
gardeners, park superintendents, and city 
foresters in some of your large cities have 
done either for streets, private grounds, or 
parks, considerable work in transplanting 
large, ornamental trees. I have had corres- 
pondence with a few of these men, and find 
that some of them have transplanted suc- 
cessfully, during the last six years, from 
500 to 2000 ornamental trees, ranging in di- 
ameter of butt from five to fifteen inches, 





RALPH S. EATON, Kentville, N. S. 


with practically no loss. A few years ago, | 
got a glance at a machine such as was used 
by these men, and felt that the principles of 
its operation would be well adapted for mov- 
ing large fruit trees. A similar machine 
would have cost me, delivered, about $1500. 
With a lig@le study, the use of four wheels. 
front axle and pole of a farm wagon, the as- 
sistance of a blacksmith in manipulating 
some angle and tee steel, and a foundry to 
make me some steel shovels, I made a small 
machine, with some improvements on oris- 
inal, to carry trees four to six inches of butt 
with four feet diameter of earth, in order 
that I might do a little experimenting. I 
think now that machines can be made to 
transplant most any sized fruit tree with an 
unbroken ball of earth, from six to eight 
feet in diameter and two to three feet deep. 

In regard to its working principles, it is, 
of course, easy to understand how a person 
may put two good sized trowels around a 
small tomato plant, after it has been thor- 
oughly wet, and by carrying it very care- 
fully for a short distance, put it in a hole 
dug for it and so pack the earth around the 
outside of the trowels before they are re- 
moved, that the plants -will scarcely receive 
any check. 

Handling a Nursery Apple Tree 

It is not hard to conceive of our or five 
men encircling the roots and earth of a nur- 
sery apple tree with shovels to a diameter 


of ten or twelve inches, and lifting and re- 
setting it a few feet away without this earth 
breaking appreciably, and with no apprecia- 
ble set back to the tree. Now consider the 
placing of a light steel circular platform, in 
two halves, and six feet in diameter, around 
the butt of a much larger tree, a narrow 
trench a foot deep dug around this platform, 
and in this trench some twelve to sixteen 
large, curving, steel shovels or spades, three 
feet long, with sharp, corrugated edges 
driven in such a way as to make a large 
saucer under the trees, then a strong chain 
be thrown around this saucer about a foot 
below the top of the spades, a circular bodied 
wagon with hoists on either side, and a gate 
at the rear backed to the tree until the butt 
stands in the middle of the carriage, the 
hoisting chains attached to the chain around 
the saucer and the tree, earth and saucer 
lifted and carried almost any desired dist 
ance, then carefully re-set in a place pre- 
pared for it,—the tree being very thorough- 
ly watered befcre and after it is moved. 

Knowing the enormous quantity of brush- 
like fibers that make out the first year from 
the rocts of transplanted nursery trees, prob- 
ably observed by every orchardist, I think 
it not difficult to conceive of a large tree, 
transplanted as just indicated, making the 
first year such a system of root growth that 
a check of not more than two years at 
most, should occur in the normal work of tae 
tree. 


Moving Large Plum Trees 

A few years ago, | moved by hand some 
300 plum trees, eight to twelve years of age, 
the earth cleaving entirely from tne roots, 
with not more than apparently one year’s 
loss in the crap, and with practically no 
loss of trees. Last autumn I moved some 
twenty older and larger plum trees with my 
machine, taking 4% feet of solid unbroken, 
earth in such a way, that I think the trees 
will scarcely know that they were changed. 
From the experience of the men with whom 
I have corresponded on this subject, and 
my own, I firmly believe that this work can 
be done successfully with orchard trees of 
reasonable age and size, at a cost that will 
make the work infinitely preferable to their 
destruction. The actual cost will depend 
much on the ingenuity of the operator and 
the value placed on men and horses. Some 
who have had wide experience, place the 
cost at $2 to $3 per tree. I should think this 
quite liberal. On a little ten acre orchard 
which I have, is planted 5,000 apple trees 
from four to eight years old. Four hundred 
of these are intended to remain permanent- 
ly, and the other 4,600 are Wagners, set as 
fillers. From these fillers, averaging six 
years of age, I took a year ago, when prices 
were the lowest known for many years, over 
$1000. I think I can get from these 4,600 
trees, 4,600 barrels of apples in a few years, 
and then make with them and some adjoin- 
ing clear land, 100 acres of orchard, where 


Continued on Page 75 
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Prominent Nurseryman’s Advice to Fruit Growers 


New York Horticultural Society at its 

fifty-ninth annual meeting last month, 
the president, William C. Barry, of the well- 
known nursery firm of Ellwanger & Barry, 
said: 


| HIS} annual address to the Western 


“We have reached a period in fruit grow- 
ing when up-to-date information and prac- 
tice is of the greatest importance. Competi- 
tion is sharp and it will become keener every 
year. Antiquated methods of doing busi- 
ness will not answer. Poor cultivation, 
careless gathering, sorting and packing will 
result in unprofitable business. In order to 
dispose of a crop satisfactorily, the fruit 
must be of a high standard of quality, of 
good size, uniform, free from blemishes and 
graded and packed with the greatest care 
We may just as well as not reach the con- 
clusion that unless we can produce a crop 
up to this standard we had better give up 
the undertaking and quit. 

“I am not saying this to discourage you, 
but one of the purposes of our annual gath 
ering is to discuss the lessons of the pas. 
year, to make note of our mistakes and to 
ascertain if possible how to avoid them in 
the future. The time has arrived when fruit 
in whatever style of package it may be, box, 
tasket or barrel, should be graded up to a 
certain standard and this standard should 
be recognized and maintained by all grow- 
ers. I understand well that the difficulties 
are great, but they must be overcome. It 
is a plain business proposition. 

he old haphazard ways of the past can 
no longer be practiced. I would not advo- 
cate anything that is unreasonable or impos- 
sible. You who have attended these meet- 
ings regularly for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury know very well what the requirements 
are to attain results. Many, if not most of 
you, have profited by the lessons learned and 
experience gained and have adopted the 
suggestions and recommendations made and 
have reaped the reward. You have, in other 
words, acquired ample fortunes. It is un- 
necessary for me to say, that in every busi- 
ness noWadays new and modern methods 
have to be adopted in order to succeed. 

“The business man of today must be alert, 
well informed, energetic, industrious, judi 
cious. The successful fruit grower must be 
possessed of these qualities. I am of the 
firm belief that it is still possible to accom: 
plish great things in fruit growing. I know 
that the land can be underdrained, culti- 
vated and planted and the orchard cared 
for so as to produce the desired crop of a 
grade and quality that will command a ready 
sale at satisfactory prices. 


Personal 
J. Howard Smith, of Fountain Valley, 
Wis., has purchased the nursery and stock 
cf George Jorgenson & Son, known as the 
Lake View Nurseries, and will conduct it 
in connection with his nursery at Fountain 
Valley. 


President J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Ore., 
recently booked a $7,000 contract with the 
city park department. 

E. S. Miller, Wading River, N. Y., recently 
returned from a trip to Seattle. 

Adolph Muller, Norristown, Pa., has pur- 
chased the Springtown farm of 50 acres ad- 
joining the DeKalb Nursery to meet increas- 
ing business. 

James M. Moon, Morrisville, Pa., address- 
ed the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
at its annual meeting, on the subject of or- 
namental planting. 


C. J. Tyson, Floradale, is the new presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety. 





The Wild Rose Orchard Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been forced into bankrupt- 
cy. Secretary F’.. B. Wright says the books 
show assets better than $35,000 and that 
the liabilities are $15,000. 


The well-known nurseryman, William C. 
Jarry, of Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. 
Y., was re-elected president of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society last month, 
for the twenty-iourth time. H. S. Wiley, 
Cayuga, nurseryman, was elected a membei 
of the executive committee John Hall, 
secretary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, was elected secretary of the 
society tor the twenty-fifth time. 





Silas Wilson, well known to the older 
members of the American Assocjation of 
Nurserymen and to lowa nurserymen, be- 
cause of his long established nursery busi- 
ness in Atlantic, that state, is now a resi- 
dent of Nampa, Idaho, where he has plant- 
ed 640 acres of orchard. He presided at 
the recent annual meeting of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Society at Payette. 

Prof. W. H. Wicks, of the state college at 
Moscow, Ida., is now head of the horticul- 
tural department of the state institution at 
Fayetteville, Ark. He is succeeded at the 
Idaho station by Prof. J. E. Taylor, formerly 
at Mountain Grove, Mo. 


John D. Benton has purchased a half-in- 
terest in the Waldron, Ark., Nursery. 


Jefferscn Thomas, who for years was a 
regular attendant of conventions of the 
American Association of Nurserymen and 
active in its committee work, is at the head 
oi a national advertising agency. The 
ihomas Advertising Service, with head- 
quarters in Jacksonville, Fla. The Times- 
Union, of that city, in a recent issue, pub- 
lished a three column account of this agen- 
cy with portraits of Mr. Thomas and his as- 





UNUSUAL QFFER 
Allen’s Blackberry Plants 


We have 100,000 surplus blackberry 


ants of Snyder, Mercereau, Watt and 
Nanticoke. Send list of what you can use 
for special prices. This is nice stock that 
will be sure to please you. 


Write for Allen’s 1914 Free Berry Book. 
W. F. ALLEN Box 95 Salisbury, Md. 





sociates. One of the prime objects of the 
agency is to develop the farming and fruit- 
growing advantages of the southern section 
of the country. 


S. B. Howard has established a pecan 
nursery on the Colorado river four miles 
from Ballinger, Tex. 

Robert C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., is 
piesident, William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y., 
vice-president and Charles J. Maloy, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., secretary-treasurer of the Or- 
namental Growers Association, whose sum- 
mer meeting will be held in Boston in Aug- 
ust. 

A. D. Snoots, nurseryman, of Sprite, Ga., 
has purchased 160 acres for nursery pur- 
peses at Lyerly, Ga. 


The St. Cloud Nursery will be opened ait 
£t. Cloud, Minn., on June 1, by F. A. Ward 
and A. D. Ward, of Fairmont, Minn. 

The Ohio Nurserymen’s Association has 
raised $1,000 for the entertainment of the 
visitors at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen in 
Cleveland in June 

The capital stock of the Claremont Nur- 
series, Claremont, Cal., has been increased 
from $40,009 to $75,000 


The Monroe Nursery 


I.E. Ilgenfritz’SonsCo. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 


Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


| ofextra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


I, E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


| Manufacturers of theCelebrated Ilgenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 





Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 

56 Pine St., N. Y. 
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For America’s First Great Nut Exhibit 


Elaborate Plans for Panama-Pacific International Exposition---U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture and National Nut Growers Association Co-operating with Horticultural Chief 
George W. Deanison---Field Investigations in Progress under Direction of Arnold B. 
Stubenrauch, J. B. Wight, J. F. Wilson and B. W. Stone. 


San Francisco, Special Correspondence— 
San Francisco in 1915 will see not only the 
greatest aggregation of nuts and nut pro- 
ducts ever assembled between Napa and 
Stockton—wholesome nuts of the safe and 
sane sort, too—but the very first comprehen- 
sive exhibit ever made in North America. 
More than that, Chief George W. Dennison 
of the department of Horticulture of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition who 
has secured the cc-operation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and ol 
the National Nut Growers’ Association, be- 
lieves that this will be the most important 
and comprehensive display of ‘shelled 
meats” and of their immense food value ever 
made in the world. 

To California particularly, with her nut 
production amounting to $4,000,000 per year 
—more than five times that of any other 
state of the Union—this unique display will 
appeal; but it will open up new gastronom- 
ical worlds to other millions of eastern peo- 
ple to whom thirty-cent beefsteak is becom- 
ing a luxury in a class with diamonds and 
fresh ranch eggs. Visitors are promised a 
display not only of almonds, pecans, Eng- 
lish and Persian walnuts, chestnuts and the 
humble “goober” or peanut, in the rough, 
but of salted and blanched kernels, nut flour, 
nut butter, nut bread, nut oils and nut con- 
fections, in the form of working exhibits. 
with demonstrators on hand to show the 
uninitiated how to cook, combine and serve 
these important food products as substitutes 
fer the products of slaughter houses and 
dairies. In short, the high cost of living 
will receive a broadside of shells loaded 
with the most toothsome of meats. 

Along with this display will be exhibits 
of growing nut groves of all commercial 
sorts, together with detailed information 
tending to promote the more extensive 
planting of the trees as well as the wider 
utilization of their products, not as dainties 
but as staple food products. 

“In line with the new policy making 
this an exposition to minister to modern hu- 
man needs,” said Chief Dennison, “the hor- 
ticultural exhibits will display, along with 
things of beauty and of novelty, products 





from the world over of vital economic im- 
portance. Among these displays will be 
the most highly developed and newest forms 
of iruits, berries and nuts. People generally 
have but a vague idea that ‘nuts are to eat’ 
—as a steady diet. They are not so well 
informed as to their great nutritive value 
as a staple article for the table as are the 
people of Europe and Asia. By means of 
displays of growing trees, nut products, 
charts illustrating the increase in the plant- 
ing of the different varieties in America, 
and by the distribution of booklets of reci- 
pes and samples of nut products, the public 
will be educated not only to the necessity 
of planting more nut trees, but to the desir- 
ability of consuming the product.” 

Assisting Mr. Dennison in gathering the 
unique nut exhibit are Arnold B. Stuben- 
rauch, in charge of the field investigations 
in pomology, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and J. B. Wight and J. 
KF. Wilson, secretary and ex-secretary re- 
spectively of the National Nut Growers’ As 
sociation. B. W. Stone of Thomasville, Ga., 
is the chairman of the exhibit committee. 
The exhibit will be housed in the great five- 
acre Palace of Horticulture, the most beau- 
tiful building and the largest that has ever 
been devoted to the products of the orchard 
and garden. 





Arkansas Fruit Growers 

Every phase of the fruit industry was 
carefully considered at the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Arkansas State Hor- 
ticultural Association at Fort Smith, Ark., 
last month. 

One of the chief attractions of the con- 
vention was the apple show held annually in 
connection with the gathering of horticul- 
turists. The prizes aggregated $700. 

Among the experts on the programme 
were Cyril Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., direc- 
tor of agriculture of the Southern Settle 
ment and Development Organization; Dr. C. 
H. Brough, University of Arkansas; Bert 
Johnson, president of the association; Dr 
J. C. Whitten, professor of horticulture, 
University of Missouri; G. C. Becker, en- 
tomologist, University of Arkansas; E. N. 





Plank, Decatur; Prof. H. C. Thompson, 
Washington, D. C.; Carl Starck, Rogers, 
George Hatfield, Neosho, Mo.; Prof. Joseph 
Bachman, Altus; W. F. D. Batjer, Rogers, 
secretary of the Northwest Arkansas Fruit 
Growers’ Association; Francis Kieffer, sup- 
ervisor of the Ozark Forest Reserve at Har- 
rison; J. Lee Hewitt, University of Arkan- 
sas; R. M. Hitt, Koshkonong, Mo.: H. E. 
Traux, University cf Arkansas; Ashleigh B. 
Boles, Springfield, Mo., horticultural agent 
for the Frisco; D. E. Eicher, Springdale; 
Gecrge S. Reeder, Lowell; W. R. Beattie, 
St. Louis, agricultural commissioner for the 
Cotton Belt; W. C. Lassiter, University of 
Arkansas; N. T. Wilson, Arkadelphia; Dean 
Martin Nelson of the College of Agriculture; 
Il. R. Rothrock, Springdale; D. W. Welty, 
St. Louis, agricultural commissioner of the 
Missouri Pacific-lron Mountain; R. J. Nel- 
son, Dallas, Tex.; President Futrall, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas; John H. Page, commission- 
er of mines, manufactures and agriculture 
of Arkansas; C. W. Watson, Little Rock, 
chief of government demonstration forces; 
T. F. Starcher, Neosho, Mo., and R. O. 
Stough of Fort Smith. Mayor Henry C. 
Read delivered the address of welcome. 


D. B. Gurney, secretary and treasurer of 
the Gurney Seed and Nursery Co., Yankton, 
S. D., was active in the successful efforts to 
land the 1915 convention of the South 
Dakota Horticultural Society in Yankton. 
George H. Whiting, Yankton, and others 
criticised the secretary of the society for 
not presenting an official report for the 
year and for not having at the meeting a 
list of the organization’s membership. Prof. 
Hansen, the secretary, said the statements 
were the outgrowth of long dissension be- 
tween commercial and amateur horticul- 
turists. The secretary and President A. W. 
Kruger, of Groton, were re-elected. 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Nurserymen's Association in Rochester, N. 
Y., January 28, it was voted to disband the 
organization and merge with the New York 
State Nurserymen’s Association. 








Parentage 


ready. Write for list. 


J. Moncrief, Pres. 


Moncrief Trees From Known 


First trade list in which we offer apple trees 
grown from known parentage to the trade, now 


THE WINFIELD NURSERY CO. 


WINFIELD, KANS. 











We Handle Extensively 


Burlap 4%» Bagging, ©". 
Especially Suitable for Nursery Purposes 


And if you will drop us a line perhaps will 
be able to save you some money on your 
purchases of this kind. We will ap- 
preciate your inquiries and try to merit 
a share of your valued orders. 


ACME BURLAP BAG CO. 


General Offices: 335 CHERRY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Wbat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


Rosa Laxa as a Stock—GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Midlothian, England, in Gardeners’ Chronicle 


Roses that has always struck me as un- 

progressive—namely, the determined 
manner in which propagators stick to seedling, 
or cutting, Briar as stocks for budding pur- 
poses. The Rose is now grown extensively 
in gardens all over the country, and the na- 
ture of the soil must vary considerably. In 
some gardens the soil will be of a suitable 
character for the successful cultivation of 
the Rose, but in many other gardens, chiefly 
owing to light soils, growers have extreme 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory results. 
Nevertheless, in face of these varying con- 
ditions, there is but one root-stock in gen- 
eral commerce, and that is usually derived 
from the seed of the Dog Rose( Rosa canina. 

We hear a great deal, for example, about 
the success of a particular Rose in certain 
districts, while from other parts we have 
many complaints that the same variety will 
not thrive, and it is condemned as worth- 
less. It is not the scion that is at fault, but 
the stock. The Dog Rose is not at home on 
every soil, and growing in a natural state it 
avoids soils of certain characters, and is 
rarely found upon them. When this is con- 
sidered it seems strange that Briar stocks 
should be so largely used, and that little or 
no attempt should be made to discover an- 
other rooting medium for Roses that must 
be cultivated in gardens where the soil is 
not of the kind usually associated with the 
successful cultivation of the various types 
of Roses now so popular. 

There are some members of the genus 
Rosa that are found in a thriving condition 
upon very light soils, and one of the most 
common is R. pimpinellifolia, our little na- 
tive Scotch Rose. I know where thousands 
of plants of the Pimpernel Rose flourish 
most profusely in what is practically pure 
sand on the sea coast of the western dis- 
trict of East Lothian, and the Briar is com- 
paratively rare in the immediate district. R. 
pimpinellifolia, however, is not suitable as 
a stock for Roses, owing to the enormous 
number of suckers which it produces from 
its roots. 

Notwithstanding this, I would like to see 
some experiments carried out with this spe- 
cies of Rose as a rooting medium for culti- 
vated varieties, and there is a natural hybrid 


T HERE is one point in the cultivation of 


between it and the Dog Rose that it might 
be possible to fix and use for budding pur- 
poses under certain soil conditions. There 
is no doubt, however, that R. pimpinellifolia 
and some of its natural hybrids do well upon 
soil on which no other Briar would thrive, 
and it suggests the possibility of some other 
species behaving in a similar way. 

Such a species may be found in R. laxa, 
and an experience of three years with this 
stock has taught me that it may have enor- 
mous possibilities and prove of great benefit 
to those who must grow their Roses on light 
and dry soils. R. laxa was introduced by 
Retzius in 1803, and is a native of Siberia. 
It is not such a strong grower as the Dog 
Rose, and a bush that is now three years old 
has only attained a height of three feet. Its 
long, thin, green branches are almost de- 
void of thorns—one good point for the bud- 
der—and the flowers are pure white with 
just a suspicion of yellow at the base of the 
petals. 

It is the wonderful root system, however, 
cf this species which is of the greatest im- 
portance to the rosarian, and its value in 
this respect deserves the fullest investiga- 
tion. On light soils this stock has given re- 
sults of the greatest promise, and the im- 
mense quantity of fibrous roots which it pro- 
duces gives the scion every opportunity to 
thrive and flourish. I have noted Roses upon 
Briar gradually degenerating upon a light, 
dry soil, whereas plants worked upon R. laxa 
have steadily improved. Laxa stock is easi- 
ly worked, and on the whole is not prone to 
sucker. The sap rises earlier in the season 
than in Briar, and budding operations may 
be begun at an earlier date. 

Apart from the question of soils, there is 
another matter that is of importance to the 
grower. I think Major Hurst has pointed out 
in a recent note on the subject the hetero- 
zygous character of Rosa canina, and the 
immense variation found in a break of seed- 
lings about to be used as stocks for budding 
purposes. He has drawn attention to the 
fact that some are strong and vigorous, 
while others are of a totally different char- 
acter, many being weak and only producing 
indifferent growth and roots. The homozy- 
gous nature of R. Iaxa is very noticeable, 
and a batch of seedlings from this species 





Field Grown Roses on Own Roots in Nurseries of Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
—See Page 63 


planted up for budding will show practically 
no variation whatever from the type. 

When it is considered that the modern 
cultivation of the Rose has altered consid- 
erably, and varieties that are esteemed for 
decorative purposes, as opposed to the old 
style of almost purely exhibition sorts, are 
now mostly in demand, it means that grow- 
ers nowadays expect plants to stand and 
give of their best over a series of years. In 
this connection it is satisfactory to note that 
Manetti as a stock is now almost discarded, 
ane no one who has the.welfare of the Rose 
at heart will regret its disappearance. In 
like manner R. rugosa has come to the front 
of recent years as a stock for standard 
Roses. The splendid fibrous roots of this 
species produce and maintain enormous 
heads of bloom, and for plants grown in 
this style it seems disposed to oust the 
Briar. There is no doubt that Briar stocks 
are splendid upon certain types of soils so 
far as dwarfs are concerned, but there is 
now strong evidence that R. laxa is the 
stock of the future for those who must of 
necessity grow their Roses, either for exhi- 
bition or decoration, on soils that have hith- 
erto been regarded as almost hopeless for 
this work. 


Effects of Selection 


C. and A. Hagedoorn, of the University 
of Utrecht, in a recent issue of the Journal 
of the British Board of Agriculture, gives an 
uncompromisingly negative answer to the 
question: “Can selection improve the qual- 
ity of pure strain of plants?” 

Commenting on this deduction the Gard- 
eners’ Chronicle, London, says: “Are we to 
assume, therefore, that all the labor of our 
seedsmen in maintaining and supplying us 
year by year with early, mid-season, and 
late varieties, with tall and dwarf and mid 
varieties, and so forth is but vain? We 
think not. Everything turns on the purity 
of the strain, and purity is an expression of 
constitution. 

“From the practical point of view, how- 
ever, Messrs. Hagedoorn’s contribution is a 
timely one; for it will serve to emphasize to 
the seedsman the importance of pedigree 
cultivation; of starting from single seeds, 
and of observing the behavior of the several 
families raised from these single seeds.” 


Some of the acacias, a group of trees with 
a world-circling range, are so valuable as a 
source of tannin and timber, says the De 
partment of Agriculture, that their commer- 
cial cultivation in certain portions of the 
United States may prove extremely profit- 
able. Aside from their value for tannin and 
lumber, they are well adapted to the re- 
clamation of sandy and semidesert lands, 
some species being able to thrive with only 
three inches of rainfall. 


Steps have been taken in Washington be- 
fore the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
by the fruit growers of Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania through the 
Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association to get 
a railroad freight rate to Southern and West- 
ern points so that they can market their 
apples as cheaply as the New York and New 
England apple growers can, 
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Foreign Wurseries—“Hmerican Fruits” Series 


In Naarden, Holland, Nurseries 


A writer in the Horticultural Advertiser 
reports a good trade in the export of nurs- 
ery stock from Naarden, Holland, at the 
close of last year. He says: 

The export trade with America has kept 
lively, goods being sent by special boat via 
Rotterdam. Besides this, car loads of plants 
and trees are despatched by rail to execute 
orders for home and the continent. 

Every variety of trees, from fruit to orna- 
mental, including shrubs and conifers, have 
been cleared at good prices. 

Rose trade, especially those worked upon 
“rugosa” was dull, and fair quantities are 
yet unsold. Roses upon “canina” were much 
better in demand, and of some varieties of 
the latter there was too little stock. The 
fine weather greatly favored the nursery- 
man, as his stock made strong well ripened 
wood, a matter of great importance; it was 
also excellent weather for clearing soil, 
transplanting and breaking up to make 
ready for new stock. Frost kept off and 
orders could be dispatched until Christmas. 

Land around Naarden, which is fit for 
nursery work, such as old meadows, is fast 
rising in price, but each new beginner is 
welcome. It is not like anyone opening a 
shep in a street where those who are estab- 
lished fear competition, quite the contrary; 
the larger the acreage of nurseries, the 
greater development and the better assort- 
ment of plants and shrubs we can offer to 
our customers. 

Our strong factors are a great number of 
intellectual nurserymen, and a_ school of 
horticulture, so that we can supply the inter- 
national trade as well as other nursery 
centres in Holland. 








French Nursery Conditions 

A Van Leeuwen, of the Horticultural Co., 
Worcester, Mass., who has been touring 
Europe, in a_ letter from Olivet, near 
Crleans, France, says: 

Those that are living under the impres- 
sion that in Europe is a mound of nursery 
stock from which one simply has to order 
to get the supply, may take notice that such 
condition does not exist, and that early 
erders are practically the only ones that can 
expect to get filled in full. The rest, wait- 
ing for the Fall and later, take their chance. 
A word in time saves. I am impressed, after 
visiting the main part of French nursery- 
men, by their sincerity, and the _ perfect 
methods and outfits they have to serve the 
American trade. In general I feel they do 
everything they can to please us in a very 
exacting trade. 

FOREIGN NOTES 

George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., Maidstone, 
England, have been appointed fruit-tree 
nurserymen to Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra. The firm held the Royal Appoint- 
ment as nurserymen to Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. The’ establishment is 
known as the Royal Nurseries. 

The list of Fellows of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, England, recently prepared, 
shows a total of nearly 14,000 Fellows, an 
increase of 800 in twelve months. A similar 
increase has been maintained for some 
years. Yet the American Association of 
Nurserymen has but a few hundred mem- 
bers. 

In its report of the first meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, the Horticul- 


TYPICAL SPRING SEASON SCENE IN HOLLAND 





tural Advertiser says regarding hardy 
shrubs: The immense popularity of the 
alpine garden has induced a considerable 
demand for shrubs of dwarf compact habit 
suitable for planting on rockwork, which 
the specialists are, of course, meeting and 
encouraging. Messrs. Wallace staged an 
extensive collection of dwarf forms of Pines, 
with the pendulous form of Cedrus Libani, 
Ilex Perneyi, Juniperus chinesis Pfitzeriana, 
and the pretty glaucous Juniperus pachy- 
phloca elegantissima. Messrs. Pulham were 
on similar lines with some very neat dwarf 
Cupressus, Retinospora filifera glabra, Jun. 
squamata, Gaultheria shallon, etc., etc. Mr. 
L. R. Russell made one of his well-known 
winter displays of variegated Ivies and 
berried plants, varied with a little bloom on 
Witch Hazeis and Garrya eliptica. 

The examination for the National Diploma 
in Horticultural Society, England, will be 
held June 22-27. This diploma is recognized 
as the highest indication of professional 
ability in horticulture. “It is not intended 
for amateurs,” says W. Wilks, the secretary 
of the Society, “but only for those whose 
life work is to be gardening, under which 
terms we include florists, fruit growers, hor- 
ticultural inspectors, horticultural instruct- 
ors (not school teachers engaged in teach- 
ing other subjects), landscape gardeners, 
market gardeners, nurserymen, public park 
gardeners and seedsmen, but no amateur 
gardeners.” 





The Horticultural Trades Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, at its recent meet 
ing discussed complaints of unfair trading, 
legal disputes and transportation problems. 
The French Nursery Federation sent sugges 
tions for a new telegraphic code which were 
referred to a committee. 
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Killing of Catalpa Industry By Nurserymen 


HEN we first began to grow the 
W Catalpa Speciosa, we found that it 

was very hard to secure absolutely 
pure seed. We further found that even 
though the seed man was gathered from the 
pure trees, if it was in the neighborhood of 
the scrub catalpa, it then became hybridized 
from it and that the product from this seed, 
was almost as worthless as the scrub 
catalpa. 

Following the discovery of this fact, we 
railed out over three thousand samples of 
the pure seed to nurserymen in all parts of 
the country calling their attention to the 
discovery that we had made, and also to the 
fact that if nurserymen continued to sel! 
catalpa to dealers which was not the genuine 
Speciosa Catalpa, when it was known that 
these dealers were selling it to the planters 
as speciosa, that it would, in time, react on 
catalpa planting greatly to the detriment of 
the nurseryman, and to the detriment of 
the Speciosa Catalpa trees on ground and 
in a climate suited to its growth. 

Some eight years ago, I made a trip 
through various sections of the country 
where catalpa was being grown by nursery- 
men, and estimated some nine million 
plants that were being grown that were 
either scrub catalpa or hybridized. At 
that time, I made the prophecy that un- 
less some active measure was taken to pre 
vent a further sale of this spurious catalpa, 
there would be a reaction. 

An article in the Country Gentleman of 
January 31, and recent bulletins of some of 
the agricultural departments discouraging 
catalpa planting, is only a natural reaction 
of the harm that has been done, and if the 
big per cent. of the catalpa that is sold is 
of the wrong kind, agricultural colleges and 
writers of agricultural papers are justified 
in conaemnimg the whole proposition, until 
the nurserymen take some action them- 
selves whereby the public will know they 
can procure only the genuine catalpa. 

This industry has further been greatly 
injured by being made a specialty of by a 
class or unreliable dealers who charged ex- 


J. MONCRIEF, Winfield, Kan. 


orbitant prices and filled their orders 
whenever they could, with a product, the 
cheapest of course, which was naturally nine 
times out of ten the cheap scrub catalpa. 

We have had seed gathered this year 
which has cost us about 85c. per pound, 
whereas, we have been quoted so-called gen- 
uine Speciosa Catalpa seed at 40c. per 
pound. We have offered and again offer to 
divide up our own collections at actual cost 
to nurserymen who are unacquainted with 
the source of obtaining the pure seed, and 
we hope your trade paper will look into this 
subject and the nurserymen who are inter- 
ested should give some publicity to counter- 
acting the unfavorable publicity which is 
bound to cause people to think that all 
catalpa are worthless, whereas, a forestry 
plant of genuine Speciosa Catalpa on the 
proper kind of ground is not only a paying 
industry to the planter, but a splendid thing 
for the country in general. 


Eastern Growers Protest 


Representaives of. the Eastern Fruit 
Growers’ Association, comprising the fruit 
growers of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and West Virginia, recently 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington in behalf of the 
freight tariff discriminating case which has 
been filed with the commission, Judge 
Ahtrur B. Hayes, the attorney for the grow- 
ers, is conducting the case. 

Among the witness appearing to give testi- 
mony are T. I. Lupton, president Eastern 
Fruit Growers’ Association; T. B. Symons, 
secretary of the association, and E. V. Cahill, 
Hancoc D. N. Minnick, of Chambersburg; 
Stewart Bell, of Winchester; Alexander 
Chran, Martinsburg; D. N. Suirely, Hagers 
town; C. Gold, Winchester; T. S. Herbert, 
Richmond; J. C. McKown, Paw Paw; i! 
W. Miller, Paw Paw; J. M. Rothwell, Ma: 
tinsburg; S. W. Williams, and T.V. Stick. 

The fruit growers presented a strong case, 
showing discriminatory rates on apoles, 
both South, East and West. A readjust 
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ment of rates is asked on the ground that 
the rates were made many years ago and at 
a time when the fruit growing industry was 
in its infancy, and the regions affected by 
the rates now were comparatively unpro- 
ductive. The association filed its first pro- 
test two years ago and, receiving no reliet, 
has asain made complaint. 

According to Thomas B. Symons, dean of 
horticulture, Maryland Agriculture College, 
and also secretary of the Fruit Growers’ 
Association, a readjustment at this time 
will mean the saving of several thousand 
dollars for the fruit growers of the five 


states affected. 


Dwarf Pear Tree Sports Freak Frui 
VICTOR W. KILLICK 


At an elevation of 3,000 feet above sea 
level at Beaumont, California, a Dwarf King 
Carl pear tree has produced a most unusual 
freak specimen of fruit, weighing twenty 
ounces. It measures fourteen inches in cir- 
cumference and nine inches in length. The 
normal size of the fruit on this tree weighs 
from six to eight ounces and averages be- 
tween three to four inches in length with 
a circumference of six or eight inches. 

Not only is the sport fruit an object of 
mu a curiosity but it has also claimed the 
attention of several horticultural and botan- 
ical experts who are endeavoring to deter- 
mine whether or not the strange fruit rep- 
resents a period of mutation in this va- 
riety of the pear family. Should it be defi- 
nitely shown in one single case that varie- 
ties of the same botanical family mutate, 
the evoluticnary theory of Charles Darwin 
would be rendered infallible and indisput- 
able. 

Efforts will be made to bud parts of the 
limb on which the freak fruit has grown, to 
seedling trees with the idea of establishing 
an entirely new variety of pear trees. The 
giant pear has been pickled in a solution 
to keep it for further scientific investiga- 
tion 


For Winter and Early Spring Shipment 
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“In the case of public affairs involving 
good morals, good business, sound finance, 
good government and enlightened political 
economy, | hold that the trade and techni- 
cal press not only can but should, with wise 
discretion and sincere patriotism, do their 
part in pushing upward the standards and 
therefore the welfare of the entire country.” 
—Charles T. Root, president of the United 
Publishers Corporation, New York. 





The National Association of Retail Nur- 
serymen has elected Edward S. Osborne and 
F. E. Grover, Rochester, N. Y., president 
and secretary, respectively, and J. M. Pit- 
kin, Newark, N. Y., vice-president. 


Thirty thousand peach trees will come in- 
to bearing this year in the Vineland, N. J., 
district and special arrangements are be- 
ing made for quick and safe handling of the 
crop. There are 120,000 peach trees in Vine- 
land orchards. 


yovernor Lister of Washington, proclaim- 
ed February 5 as Apple Day and it was ob- 
served with gusto in the orchard sections 
ef the state. 


Despite the fact that the Bagley orchard 
containing 200,444 trees, and the largest 
orchard in Georgia has been cut down, there 
still remain six large orchards in that state 
with a total of probably 300,000 bearing 
peach trees of selected varieties and which, 
under favorable conditions, yield the owners 
a large revenue. 


Tennessee nurserymen at their annual 
meeting, January 30, elected: President, 
Harvey M. Templeton, Winchester; vice- 
president-at-large, A. J. Fletcher, Jr., Cleve 
land; secretary-treasurer, G. M. Bentley, 
Knoxville; vice-president for East Tennes- 
see, A. I. Smith, Knoxville. Resolutions 
were adopted condemning the MeKeller col: 
storage bill. 


At the annual meeting of the Yakima Val- 
‘ley Fruit Growers’ Association it was shown 
that fruit shipped by the association was 
distributed in 175 cities and towns in 35 
states, and the prices received were gener- 
ally satisfactory, particularly on peaches, on 
which the average price was 29 cents a box. 
The association has a shipping membership 
of 966 growers, an increase of 45 per cent. 
in the past year, and during 1913 disbursed 
$895,464.20 to its members and has a cash 
balance of $88,953.47, which will be disbursed 
when uncompleted pools are closed out. 
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American Diplomas 


Under the heading Foreign Notes, in this 
issue of American Fruits is a reference to 
the examinations for the National Diploma 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, regard- 
ed in England as the highest indication of 
professicnal ability in horticulture. In the 
February issue of American Fruits we argu- 
ed for aggressive action on the part of the 
American Association of Nurserymen to- 
ward a high standard for nursery transac- 
tions and suggested that applications for 
membership in the Association should be 
referred to a committee for investigation 
and report. 

Why would it not be advisable to issue a 
certificate of membership to accredited mem- 
bers? Such a certificate would soon have 
a value similar to that of the National Di- 
ploma of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
provided a reasonably high standard for 
admission to membership were set and 
maintained. 

Whether the American Association ac- 
cepts this suggestion by American Fruits or 
not, we offer it as a suggestion also to 
the Western Association of Nurserymen 
which has opened its membership to all sec- 
tions and also to the Pacific Coast and the 
Southern Associations of Nurserymen. In 
the case of any and all of these Associations 
the possession of a certificate of member- 
ship based upon certain qualifications would 
naturally be prized by a member. It would 
largely increase interest in such member- 
ship and redound to the benefit of both the 
Association and the member. 

For the orchardist and planter of nur- 
sery stock—the fruit grower—a certificate 
of membership in the American Pomological 
Society should be of value similar to that 
of the National Diploma in England. We 
offer this suggestion to the officers of that 
leader of fruit societies of America. 


Real Arbor Day Plans 


Charles W. Fairbanks has suggested that a 
million shade and fruit trees be planted in 
Indiana on the last Friday in April which 
is fixed by statute as one of the two Arbor 
days for the State. Commenting on the 
fact that the Indiana Forestry Association 
proposes to act on the suggestion, the 
Indianapolis Star remarks that heretofore 
Arbor day has been celebrated rather by 
educational exercises in schools—the dis- 
semination of facts concerning trees and 
the creation of a sentiment favorable to 
their cultivation—than by actual planting. 
This method is good as far as it goes, but 
the planting would be more effective, not 
only as a practical movement, but also in 
an educational way. For it would give the 
science and cause of forestry a great im- 
petus if the interest and enthusiasm of en- 
tire communities could be aroused, as may 
be done by object lessons of this kind. 

Mr. Fairbanks, who is the organizer and 
president of the Forestry Association, is an 
enthusiast on the subject of forestry and is 
deeply impressed by the importance to 
Indiana of wholesale tree planting especially 
in certain districts of the state. His great 
desire is to arouse the interest and co-opera- 
tion of land owners in the movement, and 
the plan suggested will, if put in operation 
skillfully, prove a good beginning. 

The objection to the April Arbor day with 
many is that it is late for satisfactory plant- 
ing in this climate, the general-opinion of 
experienced tree growers being in favor of 
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fall as more certain to insure growth. It will 
be well however, says the Star, to make a 
beginning in the proposed undertaking in 
April, with the understanding that the plan 
will be carried out as extensively in October. 
The planting of a million trees twice every 
year would not mean great labor or expense 
to any one individual, if proper co-operation 
were secured, but it would mean much 
benefit to the state as time goes on. 


Practical Co-Operation 


Close co-operation between nurserymen 
and fruit growers, as advocated on every 
occasion by American Fruits, is shown in 
Minnesota where an order for one dollar in 
nursery stock is given to any member of the 
state horticultural society for securing a 
new member before May 1, 1914. The nur- 
serymen who will fill orders under this offer 
are: Amber Lake Nurseries, Fairmont; An- 
drew’s Nursery, Faribault; Byron Nursery, 
Byron; Clinton Falls Nursery Co., Owaton- 
na; Deephaven Nursery, Wayzata; Elmwood 
Nursery, Paynesville; Fairmont Nurseries, 
Fairmont; Hoyt Nursery Co., St. Paul; How- 
ard Lake & Victor Nurseries, Howard Lake; 
Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City; Madison 
Nursery, Madison; Mankato Nursery, Man- 
kato; Oslund’s Nursery, Cambridge; Pio- 
neer Nursery, New Ulm; Sacred Heart Nur- 
sery, Sacred Heart; Strand’s Nursery, Tay- 
lors Falls; St. John’s Nursery Co., Fair- 
mont; Vinegar Hill Nursery, Rushford; 
Wedge Nursery Co., Albert Lea; West Con- 
cord Nursery, West Concord. 


Labels for Nurserymea 


When the originaol New York State bill 
for the regulation of Nursery Stock sales 
was introduced, American Fruits objected 
to the provision that everytree sold should 
bear a label. It Was this provision in the 
original bill which led us to say that it was 
unreasonably oppressive. 

Now our observations are fully indorsed 
by Datus C. Smith, who writes to the Rural 
New Yorker: 

In my comments on desirable nursery 
tree legislation on page 47, inadvertently I 
said we want these identifying labels on 
every nursery tree sold in the State of New 
York. I meant that every tree should bear 
means of such identification, for which the 
labeling of each bundle would be quite 
sufficient. I hasten to correct this because 
the criginal bill did provide for a label on 
every tree— an unnecessary burden elim- 
inated at the suggestion of the legislative 
committee of N. Y. S. F. A. 

And the Rural New Yorker remarks: 
“The label on each bundle is enough. That 
should be accepted as_ identifying the 
variety. We should not ask or expect im- 
possible conditions. Yet the buyer and 
planter has certain rights, and there is no 
reason why he should suffer all the loss in 
case cf a nurseryman’s blunder.” 


A reduction of the number of horticul- 
tural inspectors in Washington from 15 to 10 
to take place in the spring, is announced as 
the plan of State Agricultural Commissioner 
J. H. Perkins. It is proposed to have less 
regular inspectors, but use the amount saved 
to employ extra help in times of special 
need. 


Florida boosters are shouting loudly over 
the fact that Californians are buying fruit 
lands in the Everglade state. of 
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Editor Refuses To Honor Apple Day 


When the eastern delegation of nursery- 
men to the Portland convention last June, 
emerged from the special car on a side track 
at Toppenish, Wash, at 6 a. m. in bright sun- 
light and sniffed the bracing air of that open 
country, its members felt the tingle of the 
independence which life in these broad open 
expanses engenders. They are thereby the 
better enabled to appreciate the position 
taken by the editor of the Mt. Vernon, 
Wash. Argus, in the following pronuncia- 
ment—a position with which Messrs. 
McDonald, Wiggins, Ryken and other Wash- 
ingtonians in the trade would doubtless 
agree if they were not in the apple tree 
business: 

We protest. In the language of a minority 
member making his maiden effort, “we 
veice the righteous indignation of an out- 
raged constituency.” We utter this protest 
against the chief executive of this state 
issuing a proclamation naming February 5 
as “Apple Day.” To show our motives are 
not those of the carping critic we quote 
from the proclamation and set forth the 
causes of our complaint. The document 
1ecommends: “That on that day the people 
of the state of Washington, in their homes, 
at their clubs, in hotels and restaurants, or 
dining cars and in other places of suitable 
character, partake of the apple in its natural 
form, or in the many delicious dishes and 
delicacies that may be prepared from the 
apple, by so doing not only assisting in call- 
ing attention to the apple industry of the 
state of Washington, but affording them- 
selves practical proof of the real physical 
benefits and delight to be had from con- 
sumption of the apple.” 

We claim that the action is ultra vires, in 
that it seeks to regulate when and where 
the citizen shall enjoy the pleasure of eat- 
ing apples and by implication seeks to deny 
to us our inalienable right to munch our 
pemological spheroid as we walk along the 
street until some dignified citizen crossing 
on the other side temps us to plant its use- 
less core against his unsuspecting and un- 
offending jaw. We further denounce the 
proclamation as an unjustifiable discrimina- 
tion against the products of Skagit county 
and we demand that the governor “call at- 
tention” to some of our own great industries 
and we suggest that he set aside a day 
when the people of this state shall, “in their 
pantries, in the basement, in the coalshed 
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or around the corner of the alley, or other 
suitable places,” partake of, drink, imbibe, 
consume, absorb and encompass one can of 
ecndensed milk “tall” or “baby” size, ac- 
ccrding to capacity. We must have a “Milk 
day.” And on behalf of the great cannery 
interests of Anacontes we suggest that on a 
certain day, Friday, if possible, the citizens 
shall repair to the banks of the river with 
a can of sockeye salmon in one pocket and 
a bottle of pepper sauce in the other, that 
they may “afford themselves the proof of 
the delights of the same.” Let’s have by 
all means a real “Fish Day.” 

We further protest that we are getting 
too many “days” on the calendar for the 
number of months. Every day has some 
special cbject to memoralize. New Year's 
day, Jackson day, Valentine day, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, St. Patrick’s day, April Fool 
day, Lincoln day, Carnation day, Purity day, 
Mother’s day, Fourth of July, Labor day, 
Columbus day, Flag day, Umpires day, and 
Pay day, and cthers too numerous to men- 
tion. Some are worthy—some are silly. 
It's coming to where you will have to 
lengthen the weeks or slip in two celebra- 
tions in cne day. A man’s mind is a misty 
maze of special occasions and holidays and 
he don’t know why it is so. He gets so 
mixed in his mental calendar that he forgets 
his wife’s birthdays and brings her home a 
present because the bank is closed on Eman- 
cipaticn day. He forgets his children’s ages, 
his own wedding anniversary and whether 
the blonde said to call her up over the Sun- 
set or the Independent ‘phone. He wears a 
yellow sunflower thinking it’s Kansas day 
and gets his head caressed with a brick by 
scme Irishman because it’s St. Patrick’s 
day. He eats a box of raisins sent by the 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce to celebrate 
Raisin day and the next parcel post brings 
him a box of paw-paws and a basket of half- 
ripe persimmons to call his attention to 
Missouri day. He stuffs himself with turkey 
on Thanksgiving day and with prunes on 
Walla Walla day. He eats cherries on 
Lewiston day and cabbage on Wash day. 

And so it gces. What the end will be no 
man can foresee. But if we keep our diges- 
tions to eat according to the direction of 
the press agents of the commercial clubs 
throughout the country merely to call atten- 
tion to the productive possibilities of their 
section, we venture the prediction that with- 
out the formality of a governor's proclama- 
tion the people will be compelled to set 
aside one day a week to be known as Casca- 
ret day. 

if it relates to the Nursery Trade it 
is in “American Fruits.” 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Among the exclusive Nursery Trade News 
items in the last issue of American Fruits 
were the following: 


Important Experimental Work........ 33 
Texas Nurseryman’s Warning......... 33 
Quarantine Law’s First Year.......... 34 
Peerwerees Greeteiees 2... ccccccccccccces 33 
Misinformation on Varieties........... 35 
Tennessee Nurserymen Meet.......... 36 
Metropolitan Tree Planting............ 36 
Catalpa Case Decided ................ 37 
Se vc vccectusonasnn 37 
New Work for Nurserymen........... 39 
Japanese Nursery Dienvlay............. 39 
Massachusetts Medal Award.......... 39 
New York Growers Protest............ 40 
New York Nursery Bill................ 41 
Comment on Uniform Law............ 43 
Frank M. Chase Honored............. 44 
Profit From Small Fruits............. 46 
Van Duzee’s Pecan Methods.......... 46 
Six Hundred Pecan Groves........... 46 
Pecan Nursery Stock Demand......... 47 
Nut Growers’ Next Meeting........... 48 
California Nurserymen Boost.......... 48 
Washington Tree Quarantine......... 43 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers.......... 50 
Eastern Fruit Growers. ............05:. 50 
Status of Everbearing Berries......... 51 
American Association Convention..... 52 
Entertainment at Cleveland........... 52 
Ohio Nurserymen Meet................ 52 
Missouri’s Fruit Status................ 56 


Back numbers of American Fruits are 
scarce. The only safe way to secure this 
exclusive record of the Nursery Trade is to 
see that your subscription is paid in ad- 
vance. 


Blooming of apple and walnut trees in 
California late in October suggested the use 
of ice boxes for the base of the trees to pre- 
vent the rise of the sap, for it is believed 
that blooming out of season is a damage to 
fruit prospects. The combination of re- 
frigerators and orchard heaters might well 
keep California orchardists guessing. But 
Prof. H. A. Surface, state zoologist of Penn- 
sylvania, says experience has shown that 
icing the bases of trees or any other treat- 
ment is insufficient, as blooming is govern- 
ed by the air temperature regardless of the 
condition of the ground. He has seen trees 
in frozen ground blooming in mild atmos- 
phere. To retard blooming, plant trees on a 
northern slope. 4 
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Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association In Session 


The annual business meeting of the Con- 
necticut Nurserymen’s Association was 
held Feb. 4, at Hotel Bond, in Hartford T. 
i. Burroughs, Deep River, was re-electea 
president; F. L. Thomas, Manchester, sec- 
tary: W. W. Hunt, Hartford, treasurer; 
Charles Turner, Hartford, was elected vice 
president. 

President Burroughs appointed the follow 
ing committee: 

Legislative—E. F. Coe, New Haven; J. R. 
Barnes, Yalesville; Stephen Hoyt, New 
Canaan. 

Executive—C, H. Sierman, Hartford; W. 
W. McCartney, New Haven; Gustave Minge, 
Hartford. 

Entertainment—W. W. Hunt, Hartford; 
Charles Turner, Hartford; C. R. Burr, Man- 
chester. 

Three new applications for membership 
were presented and applicants were elected. 

Dr. Britton, state entomologist, spoke on 
the proposed uniform state law for nursery- 
men. 

Proper care, and lack of such in the pre 
vention of scale as applied to neighboring 
premises was discussed. Mr. Campbell, of 
New Haven said that one man would use 
great care in spraying and endeavoring to 
keep his premises clean from the _ scale, 
whereas the man next door would pay no 
attention to it. He suggested that some 
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Amoor River North and California. Reason- 
able prices and prompt shipment. Also shade 
trees, evergreens, agg ree and Thunberg’s 
Barberry in quantity. Let us quote you be- 
fore buying. PEACH PITS, CROP of 1912. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 


F. L. THOMAS, Sect’y, Manchester, Conn. 


action should be taken to cause each person 
to use at least usual care in clearing his 
premises of such pests. 

Mr. Adams, of Springfield, Mass., spoke ol 
the New England Association whose meet- 
ing was held in Hartford the latter part 
of this month. 

President Burroughs read an interesting 
article on the first nursery in the United 
States which according to his statistics was 
located in Flushing, L. |., as early as 1730. 

The Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associa 
tion is in a flourishing condition. 


Plant Quarantine Ruling 

The treasury department has issued the 
following instructions to customs officers 
relative to unclaimed nursery stock: 

“At the request of the secretary of agri- 
culture you are hereby instructed to notify 
the Department of Agriculture or its local 
representative when nursery stock is un- 
claimed in order that proper examination 
and inspection thereof may be made. 

“If the proper officer of the Department 
of Agriculture shall certify that such un- 
claimed nursery stock was imported in full 
compliance with the plant quarantine act 
and the regulations thereunder, it may be 
sold at public auction like other unclaimed 
merchandise. If certified to be imported in 
violation of the plant quarantine act and the 
regulations thereunder, it may be destroyed 
under customs supervision.” 





J. F. Donaldson, Sparta, Ky., reports a 
lively trade for spring delivery. 

The First National Bank of Council 
Bluffs, Ia., which held a judgment for $58,- 
168.12 against the F. W. Meneray Nursery 
Co., has purchased the business for $31,000, 
considerably less than its appraised value. 
The company has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver for a year and a half. 





Forest officers who have just returned 
from the Southern states say that 1913 
was the best seed year for longleaf pine for 
a long period of years, and that through- 
cut its range the tree produced a full crop 
of seed This is said to be particularly 
noteworthy because the species matures 
seed no oftener than from six to eight years, 
and often at longer intervals. In many 
sections the seed last year was so abundant 
that it collected in little heaps in ruts and 
other depressions. 





Through the efforts of Congressman Mott, 
of Oswego, N. Y., cold storage bills before 
congress were amended so as to exclude 
fruit from their restrictions. 

The supreme court of Washington has 
handed. down a decision that nurserymen 
who sell trees that are not true to name 
are responsible for any damage suffered by 
the purchaser. 

F. W. Vail, of Milton, N. Y., one of the 
most prominent fruit growers of Ulster 
county, announces that his peach crop, valu 
ed at $10,000 net, is a total loss this year and 
that not a single peach will be produced 
this spring in his orchard. Mr. Vail owns 
nearly 200 acres of land which is covered 
with about 20,000 peach trees. We await a 
revised estimate of the loss. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

On the first page of every issue of “Ameri- 
can Fruits’ is the Classified Advertising De- 
partment—the only one of the kind in 
America. 

headers can tell at a glance just what 
siock is offered and where it may be obtain- 
ed. hegardiess of what advertising they 
zre doing in any form, Nurserymen and 
these in allied trades should have their 
card in this Department, properly classified. 
Ail the matter is set in bold-faced type. 
it is a handy Monthly Guide for Purchasers. 

Rate is 35 cents per line, with a minimum 
charge per issue of $1.75. 

On yearly term advertising in this Depart- 
ment a discount of 25% is given. An at- 
tractive proposition is to keep one’s business 
card standing there the year around. 

Blight which caused great damage in 
Ozark orchards last year is likely to ap- 
pear again this year, according to Prof. 
Paul Evans, director of the Mountain Grove 
icxxperiment Station. He has just issued a 
bulletin urging all truit growers in the 
Ozarks to begin at once the fight to rid the 
trees of the blight. He says the work should 
be done before the coming growing season. 


Prof. C. F. Palmer, superintendent of the 
Agricultural Department of Los Angeles 
schools, has arranged with the California 
Rose Co. of Pomona to supply him with 
well established plants from 2% in. pots for 
the home gardens of the city. Already 20,- 
006 have been disposed of to the children 
who pay for, and cultivate them, at their 
homes. From present indications, 50,000 
plants will be disposed of this season. 


LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 


Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


5i Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 
NEW YORK 


Large stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 


2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1914 


T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 


FOR SPRING 1914 
We offer a large stock of Peach, 1 and 2 year 
Apple trees, Asparagus Plants, 2 year Down- 
ing Gooseberries, Privet Hedging, Car. Poplar, 
Shrubbery. 
Write for prices 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY 
WESTMINSTER MD. 


FOR SALE—100,000 One Year Apple Trees, grown 
from Whole French Seedlings. Retail and Wholesale. 


Write 
APPALACHIAN NURSERIES, 
Box 20 TALLULAH FALLS, GA. 








you want it al the 





The Campbell Irrigation Sprinkler 


the “Irrigation Problem” and affords ra when you want it 


postpaid $3.00. Money back if you « t it De riptive literat 
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J.P. CAMPBELL, Jacksonville, Fla 
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UWbat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


E. H. WILSON RETURNS FROM CHINA WITH NEW PEACH AND NEW LILY FOR ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


HE ARBORETUM. It’s chartered for 
T 1000 years—nobody can sell an inch 

of it. The man knows most 
about trees and flowers of any man in the 
world, and how to place them to the best 
advantage, has given an average lifetime to 
it; and even in the winter time, when there 


who 


are no flowers or leaves, it’s beautiful. There 
are four botanical gardens in the world. 
There's one in Chile; 
there's Kew; and we've got one, the Arbore- 


there’s one in Java; 
tum. 

“We think cf it 
tral park. It’s net that. It’s 
international. And out of China 
places it brings plants that may be useful to 
men—to their and to _ their 
These plants it distributes among 


as a sort of Boston Cen 
national.an:! 
and far 
white eyes 
peekets. 
those who are interested, among the states 
And it does all this 
in the world, for 


and among the naticns. 
fer the two 
love cf beauty and for the love of being use- 
ful.” 
Thus a 
cne of his characters, a New Yorker, 
the Arnold Arboretum in Brookline, and the 
description must have been enlightening to 
readers, Boston, who 
already know the place, Boston 
Moniter. For while the Arboretum is recog- 
nized, locally at least, as a famous botanical 


best reasons 


writer of popular fiction makes 


refer to 


many even those in 


says the 


garden, little is known of its work in search- 


BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 
Camellias, home-grown 
Azalea Indica, home grown 
Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 
Biota Aurea Conspicua, a}! sizes ° 
Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to 4 ft., fine > an 
Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora 
Deutzia. Philadelphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 


All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P. J BERCKMANS CO, Inc. 


Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1856 AUGUSTA, GA 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


I have a large surplus of Strawberry Plants 
for 1914 delivery. Attractive prices. Will 
ship your orders direct to customers, using 
your tags. Get my list. 


LEAMON G. TINGL*, 


Box 86 PITTSVILLE, MD. 


KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and two years old. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND. 


We 


NORWAY MAPLE 
SILVER MAPLE 


CAROLINA POPLAR 


corners of the Orient for 
fruits and kowers and trees that may 
benefit American horticulture, and indeed 
the horticulture of the whole western hemis 


ing the farthest 


new 


phere. 

In a little valley 
all sides by the Yun 
Arboretum’s plant collector found one of the 
rare lily, growing 


in China surrounded on 
Ling mountains, The 
cbjects of his search, a 
world, and so wonder- 
like 
“incandescent 


nowhere else in the 
fully that it 
candescent blossom. 
as they are called, are grown at the 
The species is gradually becom- 


glowed some in- 


Now 


colored 


lilies,” 
Arboretum, 
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ERNEST H. WILSON, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Arnold Arboretum, Botanist 


ing distributed. And the beautiful white 
blossoms tinted a deep red-purple without, 
and having within a heart of brightest can 
ary-yellow, that into pink and then 
into white, promises to become one day the 


fades 


Easter lily of the whole country. 
The incandescent lily 


was Prof. E. 


discoverer of the 
H. Wilson, the plant collector, 
is one of the official collectors of the 
Arboretum, and is said to have intro- 
duced more oriental plants to the Occident 
than any other man. He has just returned 
from the trip outlined last year in American 
Fruits. Among other made by 
Professor Wilson on this journey of horticul- 
tural exploration is a wonderful peach, quite 


who 
who 


discoveries 


as large and luscious as the variety already 
familiar to us, but having a stone no larg- 
er than a cherry stone, and as smooth, and 
as easily detached from the fruit. The sav- 
ing to the purchaser in the amount of peach 
is worth con- 
eating 


gets for his money 
the convenience in 


that he 
siderable, nor is 


to be overlooked. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 


Offer for Spring 1914 


IN CARLOTS 
ALL SIZES 
GET OUR PRICE 


THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Inc., Greenbrier, Tenn. 





Professor Wilscn also brought back with 
him a new lemon that looks exactly like a 
large orange and a new orange that looks 


like a large lemon. These are much hardier 


than the varieties we have in this country) 
and can be grown under much more severe 
climatic conditions. In Florida and in Cali 
fruit 


new 


fornia the growers are experimenting 


with the varieties, and it would not 
rove surprising if this fruit should monopo 
live the For 


with their general introduction, it is believed 


market within a few years 


the orange and lemon cro) failures that 
have raised market prices in years past 
will vanish 


“It isn’t so much a spasmodic tree plant- 
Kansas City 
one of the 


ing effort needs,” said C, C 


Craver, members of the park 


beard, “as a general recognition of the value 
cf shade trees and a gradual and continuous 
addition to the city’s trees year after year 
[That is what will show results in time and 
yet prevent our yards from looking like tree 
nurseries. One or two little trees scattered 
among the growing veterans in a yard won't 


be noticed.” 
It is stated that there is a park acreage oi 
75,542 acres in 456 cities of the country and 


that the value thereof is $528,229,000 


A decision by the Board of General Ap 


praisers and the Court of Customs Appeals, 


Jan. 15, held that evergreens produced from 
seed were free of duty under paragraph 668, 


tariff act of 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


1909. 


R. B, GRIFFITH, FREDONIA, N. Y 
Successor to Foster Q@ Griffith 


ROWER of GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 

BERRIES and RASPBERRIES. Just the best for 
wholesale and retail trade, and grown in the very best 
locality for root grwiong in the world. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


American Agents for European Nurseries, 
book importation orders for the trade only; 


fall or spring deliveries; write for lists. 


61 Barclay St. P. 0. Box 752 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Parcel Post and the Nursery Business 


Brief summary arguments in favor of 
parcels post rates for nursery products; as 
presented at Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
meeting: 

1. While nursery stock of all kinds has 
for years enjoyed a special rate of postage 
when sent by mail of just % the rate applied 
to all other kinds of merchandise, it now, 
since the inauguration of the parcels post 
system, is subject to a much higher rate 
than other forms of merchandise (except 
books and printed matter). And after March 
16th books, ete., will become parcels post 
matter with the same rate as other mer- 
chandise, except that up to 8 oz. they will 
enjoy the old flat rate of 1c for each 2 oz. 

This rate of difference between ordinary 
merchandise and nursery stock is now from 
60% more to over 1200% more in certain 
cases on nursery stock, than on other mer- 
chandise. 

You can send 50 lbs. of merchandise to a 
customer in the country, say 10 miles out 
on an R. F. D. route for 30c by parcels post. 
It will cost $4 to send the same 50 Ibs. of 
nursery stock to the same party. 

Or you can send it anywhere in the limits 
of the second zone, or the limits of 150 
miles, for 54c, but it will cost the same $4 
to send it, if it is nursery stock. 

Besides the line is drawn stiil closer and 
a distinction made in some instances in re- 
gard to the ultimate use of this kind of 
merchandise. 

For instance you can send a country cus- 
tomer 50 lbs. of corn to be used as chicken 
feed, a distance of 10 miles or more, or any- 
where on a local R. F. D. route for 30c. 
But if that same corn is to be used to plant 
it becomes subject to the rate as applied to 
seeds, etc., and would cost $4 or 1c for each 
2 ounces. 

2. With the changes in the rates on 
merchandise which have been made the last 
year and the increase of the limits of 
weights, the present parcels post rates are 
lower than the old flat rate on nursery stock 
in all cases up to and including the limits 
of the fifth zone, or within a radius of 1000 
miles. 

They are practically the same in the sixth 
zone or within a radius of 1400 miles. 

If the sender resides somewhere in the 
Mississippi valley the limits of the sixth zone 
will include the entire country to him. 

The only zones in which the old flat rate 
is now lower than the parcels post rate is 
in the seventh and eighth zones. 

In other words, unless the sender of a 
parcel, located anywhere in the country, 
sends that parcel more than 1400 miles the 
parcels post rate is lower up to 1000 miles 
and practically the same in the last 400 
miles. 

How much of this class of business is 
done at a greater distance than 1400 miles? 

8. The system is being improved almost 
every month in some way and it is very 
probable that it will not be long until the 
parcels post rates in all zones are lower than 
the old flat rate of 8c per pound. 

4. The parcels post system is being used 
to an unexpected extent by merchants and 
manufacturers everywhere. 

What is good for them ought to be good 
for the nurserymen. 


5, Where the express rate happens to 


H. S. DAY, Fremont Nursery, Fremont, O. 





be lower than the parcels post rate anyone 
is free to send his parcels by express. 

6. As a matter of fact the express rates 
have been considerably reduced since the 
beginning of the parcels post system. 

The change in express rates which goes 
into effect on February Ist, will reduce the 
cost in long distance, but in many instances 
where the express rate was lower, as on 
parcels between 30 and 50 Ibs. for a short 
distance, the express rate will be higher. 

If any competing system will give the peo- 
ple a cheaper way of sending their parcels 
it should be encouraged. 

7. The cost of sending a small parcel of 
a few pounds for a long distance is much 
lower than by express. You can send a par- 
cel of 2 pounds weight parcels post, unless 
it were nursery stock, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia for 24c. And if the consignee lives 
ten miles out on an R. F. D. route it will 
be delivered to his door, without extra charge. 

For years you could have sent this same 
parcel to Japan for the same price of 24c 
but before the inauguration of the parcels 
post system it would have cost you 32c to 
have sent it to California. 

Up to about 30 lbs. the parcels post rate 
is lower in most instances than the express 
rate. Yet no comparison has been made by 
the writer of the new rates that went into ef- 
fect on February Ist, except on local rates 
between 30 and 50 lbs. 

8. The vast majority of nurserymen of 
the country want the parcels post rate. The 
writer believes that the rate could not help 
but be of benefit to every nurseryman and 
seedsman in the country. But whether that 
be true or not it is not right that this rate 
should be opposed by the large seedsmen of 
the country, simply because they think it 
will be to their benefit to oppose it, when 
there is no question but what it would be 
of great benefit to the great majority of 
nurserymen. We should have the system 
that will benefit the greater portion, even 
if it dees hurt an individual once in a 
while. And whether it would hurt an in- 
dividual once in a while is a question open 
to discussion. 

9. The parcels post rate would be of 
great benefit to our customers, and the sys- 
tem is far ahead of the service of the ex- 
press companies because parcels post par- 
cels will be delivered and collected on the 
R. F. D. routes of the country to the farm- 
er’s door. 

10. The system was opposed by those 
who send out a heavy catalogue. We agree 
that some provision should be made where- 
by a bona fide trade catalogue of any 
weight could be sent throughout the coun- 
try at a uniform flat rate. 

But there is no use to oppose the parcels 
post rate as applied to nursery stock in 
order to protect the rate on catalogues. And 
as a matter of fact after March 16th cata- 
logues will be parcels post matter, but pro- 
vision has already been made by the post- 
master general, whereby the limit for a flat 
rate has been doubled over the weight of 
other parcels post matter that goes at a 
flat rate, that is that while you can send 
up to 4 ozs. of merchandise at the old flat 
rate of lc per oz. that a book or catalogue 
up to 8 ozs. will be accepted at the flat rate 
of %c per oz, 


ll. It is just as probable that a rate of 
postage which would have met the objec- 
tions of the seedsmen of the country on all 
jarcels of whatever size, large or small, as 
Icng as they conformed to the parcels post 
regulations otherwise, could have been ob- 
tained had it been asked for, as well as the 
retention of the old rate. 

12. The United States is ten years behind 
the times as far as the parcels post sys- 
tem is concerned as compared to the for- 
eign countries. And sadder still, the nur- 
serymen of the country are way behind all 
other lines cf trade, in the same system. 
And even sadder is it, when we consider 
that we would at least have been in line 
with other trades if some of the nursery in- 
terests of the country had not fought against 
having this favor bestowed upon us. 

13. The rate as applied to nursery stock 
is unjust and discriminating . 

14. The benefit to our customers, even 
where it might not be of benefit to us our- 
selves would be immense. And indirectly, 
what benefits our customers benefits us. 





A Parcel Post Problem 
Editor American Fruits: 

After writing to the Postmaster General 
regarding the extending of the Parcels Post 
rules so as to apply to “seeds, bulbs, cuttings, 
scions, rests and plants” we have had in 
reply from the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General a letter which reads in part: 

“In answer to your letter of the 2nd, 
instant, which the Postmaster General has 
referred to me, | have to inform you that 
the Act of July 24th, 1888, fixes the special 
rate of postage of one cent for each two 
ounces of fraction thereof on parcels of 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants and the parcels post law provides 
that it shall not in any way affect such 
special rate. It is understood that this pro- 
vision was inserted in the parcel post law 
law at the instance of the seedsmen of the 
country.” 

Now why these items should carry a high- 
er rate of postage than other merchandise, 
at the instance of the seedsmen of the coun- 
try, we are unable to understand. 

Why consideration to all these items 
should be given, simply upon the recom- 
mendation of the seedsmen, when they only 
handle seeds, is another thing looks “queer” 
at least to the writer’s way of thinking. 

There undoubtedly must be a misunder 
standing somewhere as to the seedsmen 
generally having recommended that the rate 
of postage be held higher on these items 
than on other merchandise, and the very 
thought of the thing is convincing that it is 
net right, inasmuch as a pound of seeds 
mailed at the office of any one in the trade 
costs as much to mail them at his post-office 
to be handed out to a customer one block 
away, as it does to send them over various 
lines or ways of carriage to the most dis- 
tant parts of the country. 

We wish to ask every seedsman, nursery- 
man, and florist to write immediately to his 
Congressman and to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral asking immediate legislation affecting 
the parcels post rates so as to apply to 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and 
plants. 

This is certainly important and in justice 
to both the seller and buyer of such items, 
an urgent request should be made upon 
these officials, that this error be given 
prompt legislation and correction. 

VALDESIAN NURSERIES, 


Bostic, N, C, By George W. Jones. 
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The Status of Fruit Growing Jn Utah 


“I've heard two funerals preached over 
the fruit industry during the last year, but, 
as a matter of fact, the truth is that the 
fruit industry in Utah at the present time 
is a mighty live corpse,” said J. Edward 
Taylor, state horticultural inspector, in a 
strcng address to the horticulturists at the 
Round-up in Logan, Utah, January 31. Mr. 
Taylor urged the utilization of the by-pro- 
ducts, and declared that while it seemed 
necessary to raise chickens, hogs, cows and 
such things in connection with orchards now 
in order to make a profit, there was oppor- 
tunity for more diversification in the fruit 
business itself. 

Mr. Taylor said that approximately 45,000 
acres of land in Utah were devoted to fruit 
at the present time. Fifty-six per cent. of 
this, he said, was devoted to apples, 30 per 
cent. of which is in bearing trees. Peaches 
are planted cn 35 per cent., with 70 per cent 
of the trees in bearing. These are the main 
crops, he said, and when one speaks of the 
fruit business in Utah today, Mr. Taylor 
said, he is understood to be talking about 
apples or peaches. 

The speaker decried the fact that more of 
other fruits were not raised. Only 5 per 
cent. of fruit land is devoted to cherries, he 
said; 3 per cent. to prunes, 3 per cent. to 
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36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


SPRING OF 1914 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, 
Grape, Currant, Gooseberry, 
Small Fruits, Maple Norway, 
Maple Schwedlerii, Maple Silver, 
Poplar Carolina, Poplar Volga, 
Eim American, Sycamore Oriental, 
Sycamore American, Mountain Ash, 


Box Alder, Althea, Hydrangea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 


Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 
California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 

Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 


Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 























pears, 2 per cent. to apricots and 4 per cent. 
to other small fruits, including berries 
“Yet,” he said, “we import many cars each 
year of dried fruits and jellies. 

“I want to see this tremendous waste of a 
big part of our green fruit that does not go 
to market stopped,” said Mr. Taylor. “We 
should make jellies and jams, or dry the 
surplus fruit. We can raise other fruits than 
apples and peaches, too. 

“Another thing—we have a lot of unpro- 
fitable trees in Utah. Get them out and do 
it right now. Nursery stock will never be 
cheaper. It is a splendid time to put in new 


trees.” 





J. EDWARD TAYLOR, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Secretary State Horticultural Commission 


New Orchards from Fillers 
Continued from Page 64 
the trees may develop to normal size and at- 
tain a ripe old age, perhaps a century and 
a half hence. 
Apple and Cherry Trees Next 

In our company orchards of eighiy-two 
acres in which I am interested, and which 
I tormerly owned and planted with some 
20,000 trees of apple, plum, cherry and 
peach, are about 6,000 apple trees from fif- 
teen to twenty years of age, planted as fill- 
ers, sixteen and a half feet from the perma- 
nent trees, and a fine lot of sweet and acid 
cherry trees. These must all be removed 
soon in some way, or a permanent system of 
heading in be adopted for the future which 
will entail much work, many uncertain ques- 
tions of pruning and prevent the natural de- 
velopment of the permanent trees. These 
fillers have given quite satisfactory crops 
for ten or twelve years, and are large enough 
now to give from two to six barrels each. 
When I planted them, I thought I would 
know how to move them when they needed 


If it relates to the Nursery Trade it is in 
“American Fruits.” 


retimbering or lining out by 


FOREST TREES “rite ot tremplents, in lerecst cvsntiticn grown, for 
H. H. PEIN, Halstenbek, Germany 


Established 1847 
Address ali inquiries for tradelists etc. to our Sole American Agents 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, NEW YORK 


P. 0. Bex 782, or 51 Barclay Street 


to be moved. That time is near at hand and 
| feel I can put them on adjoining fields in 
a satisfactory way, and at a cost that will 
well warrant its being done. 


To Plant Pecan Trees 


Four thousand pecan trees are to be 
planted on 200 acres of ground belonging to 
the Nona Mills company at Leesville, Tex. 
The ground has been prepared, and the 
trees, purchased from Griffing Brothers of 
Port Arthur, have been shipped from Jack- 
sonville, Miami and Mac Clenny, Fla. The 
establishment of this pecan grove was decid- 
ed upon recently by the board of directors 
of the Nona Mills Company, which has es- 
tablished an experimental. farm in order to 
demonstrate the possibilities of the cut-over 
timber lands of southeast Texas and south- 
west Louisiana—the Beaumont country. 


The Portland, Ore., city nursery at Mount 
Tabor is furnishing the maple trees that 
are being planted in eight miles of Port- 
land streets. 


HARD woopD CUTTINGS 


We offer a choice lot of the following cuttings and are 
prepared to ehip promptly 
CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY CUTTINGS 


White Grape Red Cross Versailles 
North Star Lees Prolific Perfection 
Victoria Black Naples Josselyn 
Fay’s Black Victoria Houghton 
Red Dutch Wilder Downing 


White Dutch London Market Pear! 
Long Bunch Holland 

MISCELLANEOUS CUTTINGS 
Orange Quince California Privet 
Golden Willow Ibota Privet 
Lombardy Poplar Amoor River 
Volga Poplar Matrimony Vine 
Carolina Poplar Dorothy Perkins Rose 
Spirea Van Houtei Red Twig Dogwood 

SMALL TRANSPLANTING STOCK FOR LINING 
OUT OR MAILING 
10,000 White Dutch 5,000 Pomona 
25,000 Red Cross 25,000 London Market 
15,000 North Star 45,000 Wilder 
10,000 Victoria 30,000 ¢ ‘alifornia Privet 
10,000 Cherry 10. 000 Houghton 
15,000 White Grape 10,000 Downing 
10,000 Red Dutch 10,000 Pearl 
We also have a good assortment of grape c uttings 

and our usu@] stock of small fruit plants, 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, 0. 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


, 


“Old Dominion Nurseries’ 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
General Nursery Stock 


Write us for quotations on California 
Privet 1 and 2 year Extra Fine 


Peach Seed-Tenn. & N.C. Naturals— 
We have a few hundred bushels we are 
offering at market prices. 


NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial! horti- 
culture in England and the continent of Europe. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER. 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage yearly. 
As the A. isa purely trade medium, applican 8 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of 
catalogue or oper evidence that they belong to the 


nursery or rade, 
tristablished 1883 
A. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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New England Nurserymen In Annual Session 


HE SECOND annual meeting of the 
T New England Nurserymén’s Associa- 
tion was held at Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Conn., February 24-25. 
follows: 


The society is offi- 
President, Harlan P. 
Mass.; John 
secretary, 


cered as 
Kelsey, Salem, vice-president, 
R. Barnes, Conn.: 
Charles Adams, Springfield, treas- 
urer, V. A. Vanicek, Newport, R. I.; mem- 
bers executive committee, W. W. Hunt, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; C. H. Greaton, Providence, R. 
1.; A. P. Horne, Manchester, N. H. 

Prof. J. 
try school, 


Yalesville, 


Mass.; 


W. Toomey, director, Yale Fores- 

and W. O. Filley, 
state forester, discussed forestry and its re 
lation to the nurserymen. E. F. Coe, New 
Conn, “Local 


Connecticut 


Haven, made an address on 
Retail Nursery and Sales Grounds.” 

The chief inspectors of the New England 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, were invited to lead a general 
conference on the bug question. On the 
evening of the first day a dinner to the mem- 
bers was given by the Connecticut Nursery- 
Wednesday, Febru- 
were: “The 
George A 
Parker, parts, Hartford, 
Conn.; New England,” 
Henry Kelly, New Canaan, Conn.; “Imported 
Nursery Stock.” W. H. Wyman, North Abing- 
“Early History of the Nursery 
Burroughs, Deep 


states 


men’s Association. On 
formal addresses 
Public 


superintendent of 


ary 25, the 
Nurserymen and -arks,” 


“Evergreens' for 


ton, Mass.; 
Business,” Thomas E. 
River, Conn., president Connecticut Nursery- 
Association. There 
H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn. 
the members 
much interest was: “Proper Methods of 
Growing Herbaceous Stock in the Nursery.” 
Among those who participated in this dis- 
Robinson, Daniel A. 


men's was also a talk 
by J. 
A subject in 


which took 


cussion were A. E. 


YOUNG PLANTS 
FOR LINING OUT 


SHRUB SEEDS 


Send for my lists 


DANIEL A. CLARKE 


Red Oak Nurseries 
FISKEVILLE, R. I. 


FOR SALE 


35 acre Nursery in central Illinois, the richest 
farming country in the world. Excellent reputation 
and business. Best of reasons for selling. Willsell 
with or without 80 acre farm, residence, Office and 
1j acre block in town, excellent Tree Seed and native 
perennial business. “G,”’ American Fruits. 





Clarke, Julius Heurlin, George C. Thurlow 


and John Kirkegaard. 


Apple Orchard Profits 

LOUIS B. MAGID, Tallulah Park, Ga. 

J. RK. Mattern says in his article in the 
Country Gentleman that $1,000 and $2,000 
per acre profits is claimed by certain orch- 
ardists in Delaware and New Jersey, and 
there are plenty of claims made by west- 
ern orchardists of $1,000 to $4,000 from an 
acre of well-cared for apple orchards. 

I wish to quote here the United States 
government as an authority on profits on 
apples and refer to Bulletin No. 113, orig- 
inally issued in 1900, entitled “The Apple 

















LOUIS B. MAGID, Appalachian Nurseries, 
Tallulah Park, Ga., Examining block of 
100,000 one-year apple, French roots 
and How to Grow It,” by George B. Brackett, 

U. S. Pomologist. On page 7 he says: 
“The product of a single tree will some- 


~ 


times sell for $10 or more and 50 such trees / 


can be grown on an acre of land.” 

If this be true, 50 trees to an acre and $10 
from a tree, this means $500 from one acre 
of apple trees, but it must be remembered 
that this government statement of apple 
profits was made in 1900, when apples, like 
all other farm products, were selling for 
considerably less than today, perhaps at 
one-half of present prevailing prices for 
apples, hence, the profit, according to the 
United States government, from a well-kept 
acre of apple orchard is $1,000 under pres- 
ent conditions. 


FOR THE TRADE 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS—Nursery 


Grown 


6,000,000 Ash Seedling—one, two and three years old, also 


Box Elder Wild Black Cherry 


Russian Olive 


Poplars Willows Catalpa 


1,000,000 PLUM SEEDLINGS 


Collected Stock—Cottonwood, Buffalo Berry, Juneberry, and American Wahoo 
Shade Trees in Carload Lots 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE WHITING 


Box 11 


NURSERY CO. 


YANKTON, S. DAK. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that I fully 
agree with that there is 
no room for “get-rich-quick people” in the 


Professor Niven 


apple business, for 

1. It takes money, and 
establish a commercial orchard. 

2. For the first five years nothing can be 
expected in the way of profits from the 
trees (though with extra capital, by mak- 
ing crops between the trees and carefully 
marketing these some profits can 
be realized from a commercial orchard from 
the start). 

3. It takes money, money and 


money money to 


crops, 


money to 


/ establish a commercial orchard. 


4. It must be well located with respect to 
shipping facilities, and when the orchards 
reach bearing age, then the proper selling 
of the fruit is just as important as to make 
the fruit in the orchard, in order to realize 
large and well-deserved profits. 


May Depend on the Salesman 


The 
marks anxicusly: 
agent growing and 
right 
receiving orders 
followed in the 
representing a nursery in another state re- 
ceiving orders amounting to $1,250. Why is 
where does the “patronize home 


Age, re- 
local 


Ruston, La., Progressive 
“We 
selling 


hear of one 
shrubbery, 
after canvassing the 
amounting to 


etc., 
town and 


$150, 


stranger 


here, 
was 
canvass by a 


this, and 


industry” come in? We have often won- 
dered if other sections were like this in 
that respect, why can the stranger be 


treated so much more considerately.” 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
genuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
Seedlings, Oaks, Ash, Catalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., etc. 
ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 


| Strawberries 


Headquarters for Strawberries 
Small Fruit seaeee of all kinds, 





and 








CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 
and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr.- 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 
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Illinois for Championship of the World 


the sucker, is going after the apple 
championship of the world. 

Its fruit 

a few years, 


| LLINOIS, hame of Uncle Joe Cannon and 


now rivals its own, and within 
horticulturists believe, great 
felds now laden with grain will form one 
of the biggest orchard belts in the world 

Farmers who have transformed their fields 
of corn into apple and peach orchards say 
the new industry is more profitable than 
the old, but Illinois is still famous for its 
annual yield of corn. 

But that state 
have gone into the fruit-growing business on 
an elaborate Four counties, Clay, 
Richland, Wayne and Marion, are now 
among the ten leading fruit-producing coun 
ties in the United States. 

In the southern part of the state there is 
a strip of 75,000 acres now yielding fruit, 
and a big majority of that tract is covered 
And every year this great 


a progressive element in 


scale. 


with apple trees. 
area is being enlarged 
Orchards in Illinois, especially the south 


ern section of the state, are favored both 
by soil and climatic conditions, and trees 
there have established new records for 


yields and for the quality of the fruit. 
During the past ten years a large amount 
of outside has been interested in 
orchards and orchard land in Southern IIli- 
nois. The past year a number of experienc- 
ed fruit growers and investors from Michi- 


capital 





When You Need 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
APPLE BUDS 
APPLE GRAFTS 
APPLE SCIONS 
APPLE TREES 





Remember 


JIM PARKER 


The Apple Tree Specialist 


TECUMSEH OKLAHOMA 











gan and the New England states have locat- 
ed in this fruit belt. 

Among the largest investors are the IIli- 
nois Orchard Company, Henry M. Dunlap, 
J. Mack Tanner and H. M. Simpson & Son. 
The Illinois Orchard Company, composed of 
such men as State Senator Henry M. Dunlap 
of Savoy, Ill.; Len Small and Senator Cur- 
tis of Kankakee and others, is perhaps the 
largest holder, owning some 1,500 acres. 
Col. J. Mack Tanner of Springfield is next, 
with about 1,000 acres. 

Wherever one finds a good orchard he al 
ways finds a spraying outfit, for Senator 
Dunlap has said, instead of “hoping and 
praying,” one should be “working and spray- 
ing.” Spraying destroys the San Jose scale 
or insects, which are responsible for the ma- 
jority of fruit shortages. 

Both Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Tanner, 
are known as the “apple kings of Southern 
Illinois,” agree that if all the orchards in 
this section were cared for, sprayed and cul- 
tivated as well as are the productive orch- 
ards bearing so well now, that this would 
be known as the greatest fruit region in the 
United States. 

Its freight rate to market is only 20 cents 
instead of $1.80 per box, and orchards all 
ready to bear as soon as properly sprayed 
and cultivated, can be bought here for what 
orchard land alone costs elsewhere, and the 
grower may begin harvesting apples the first 
year or anyway the second year. 

It has been proven by men of experience, 
that one acre of apple orchard will produce 
as much or more clear profit than will ten 
acres in corn or other crops. 

As a rule from forty to fifty trees are set 
to the acre, and on an average a full bearing 
tree yields from one-half to a barrel of first- 
grade apples, and perhaps twice as many 
second grade and some three or four barrels 


who 


of “culls.” 

An estimate of the 1913 apple crop of ap- 
ples in the fruit belt here has been placed 
at near one million barrels. In dollars and 
cents the crop should be worth around $2,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Tanner, who is president of the IIli- 
nois Horticultural Society, has made some 
large profits from his Clay County orchards 
This season from four acres of York Imper- 
ials—which is considered as one of the best 


If it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Fruits.” 








ANGERS, 


refunded at the first Order of th’ 








LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 


L. LEVAVASSEUR and L. COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 


FRANCE 





Wholesale Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 

| Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 

| Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 





Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 cents—Cost of the Volume—(which sum of 25 cents will be 
the i va'ue of least $10), our General Illustrated descriptive and analytical 
Catalogue (Edition A. F.), 385 Pages and 135 explanatory Vignettes giving the full descriptive Nomencla- 
ture with Prices of all the Plants which we cultivate, will be sent free to any person applying for same. 














varieties grown here—on one of his orchards 
near Flora, he picked and sold $1,050 worth 
of fruit. 

Ferhaps the record yield was made by Wil- 
bur Poff of Richland County, whose apples 
averaged him $1,100 an acre net profit. They 
Aiken Other big yields 
were made by W. S. Perrine of Marion Coun- 
ty, who realized a net profit of $700 an acre 
with Yellow Transparents; the Hale orch- 
ards in Wayne County made a profit of $18,- 


were the variety. 


v00 cff forty acres of Ben Davis. 

The average yield, however, is about $125 
to $150 per acre, gross, and the total expense 
in cultivating, picking and mar- 
keting a crop of apples is from $30 to $40 per 


spraying, 
acre. 


Charles S. Hamlin, assistant’ secretary of 


the treasury, under date of January 29, 
issued the following notice to collectors 
and other customs officials: “The release 


of nursery stock should be refused until the 
the notice of shipment, 
should be 


the 


presentation of 
which, received, 
forwarded by the collector to 
ment of Agriculture.” 


promptly 
Depart- 


when 
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Blackberries 
No. 1 Root Cutting Plants 
30,000 Erie 10,000 Snyder 


80,000 Mersereau 10,000 Taylor 
20,000 Ohmer 


No.2 Root Cutting Plants 


Good grade at one-half price of No. 1 
40,000 Erie 15,000 Ohmer 
60,000 Mersereau 50,000 Snyder 


Transplanting Size 


At one-fourth price of No. 1 plants 
50,000 Erie 16,000 Ohmer 
75,000 Mersereau 40,000 Snyder 


Grape Vines 


30,000 Concord, 2-1 30,000 Concord, 2-2 


Peach 


Surplus in light grades. Perfect in root 
and top. Good assortment. 


W. B. COLE, 


Avenue Nurseries Painesville, O. 


AZALEAS VASEYI, N udiflora, Viscosa, Lutea 
and Arborescens, Carolina Hemlock, Iris 
Cristata, Leucothoe, Cypripediums, Trillium 
STYLOSUM, Stenanthium, etc. 
Fine Collected Stock for Planting Out 


Send for Price List 


APPALACHIAN NURSERY CO. 
Spear, N. C. 


PARTNER WANTED. 


advertising experience wants to join an up-to-date 


A business man with large 


in establishing a nursery in a new 
Department 


nurseryman 
location, with mail order depart ment. 


B, care American Fruits. 
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Nurseryman Urges Nut Planting 

W. C. Reed, of Vincennes, Indiana, in a 
paper read before the Kentucky State Horti- 
cultural Society urges the planting of nut 
trees throughout the Ohio Valley. He writes 
of black walnut, hazelnut, butternut, beech- 
nut, the hickoties, chestnut and pecan. He 
lays special stress on chestnut, walnut and 
pecan. While the chestnut is probably suit- 
able for only the southernmost parts of 
Canada, and while the pecan is perhaps not 
suitable for Canada at all there is a consid- 
erable area where walnuts can be produced 
to advantage and to this Mr. Reed’s re- 
marks apply. He holds that English wai- 
nuts should be budded on native stock which 
adapts them to a wider range of soils, makes 
them hardier and causes them to ripen their 
wood earlier. Such trees have stood tem- 
peratures of 18 to 20 degrees below zero in 
Pennsylvania. Walnut trees require about 
the same care as apple trees, and should be 
planted not less than 40 feet apart. If plant- 
ed in orchard form the land may be under 
cropped with quick growing fruit trees. Mr. 
Reed claims that there are many thousands 
of acres of land too rough to grow ordinary 
crops which will give good returns in nuts, 
and he speaks of $100 per acre per year as 
an average return where the trees are given 
attention. With this in view he urges the 
planting of handsome and stately nut bear- 
ing trees in place of the millions of useless 
willows and poplars which yield no financial 
returns.—Canadian Forestry Journal. 
Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 








National Nut Growers 
Following is the revised list of state vice- 
presidents of the National Nut Growers’ 
Association: 
Alabama—A. M. Troyer, Fairhope. 





Arkansas—J. T. McKinnon, Siloam 
Springs. 

Dist. of Columbia—T. P. Littlepage, Wash- 
ington. 


Florida—A. A. Rich, Lamont. 

Georgia—H. W. Smithwick, Americus. 

Illinois—H. S. Watson, Bloomington. 

Indiana—H. M. Simpson, Vincennes. 

Louisiana—-B. M. Young, Morgan City. 

Massachusetts—Frark A. Humphrey, 
Worcester. 

Minnesota—.J. P. Van Duzee, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—C. Forkert, Ocean Springs. 

Missouri—Robert Woodson, St. Louis. 

New Jersey—A. B. Malcomson, Orange. 

New York—Robt. T. Morris, New York. 

North Carolina—W. N. Hutt, Raleigh. 

Ohio—H. A. Gossard, Wooster. 

South Carolina—Jno. S. Horlbeck, Char- 
leston. 

Texas—Charles E. Edwards, Dallas. 

The executive committee is composed of 
H. K. Miller, Monticello, Fla.; H. S. Watson, 
Bloomington, Ill.; Sam H. Dixon, Houston, 
Tex.: Theodore Bechtel, Ocean Springs, 
Miss., and B. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 


It is admitted that culture of the fine 
varieties of paper shell pecans ultimately 
results in an investment that brings large 
returns and in constantly increasing ratio. 
Trees that produce the large nuts worth 
fifty, seventy-five and eighty cents, and in 
some instances a dollar a pound are most 
valuable; yet they are not planted more 


generally for the reason that ordinarily it 
takes many years for these trees to begin 
to bear—ten or fifteen until they become 
profitable, according to the general impres- 
sion. Now it appears that handicap of time 
is being eliminated by careful growers, and 
evidence is at hand that no longer time is 
required to get a young pecan in bearing 
than would be required for a peach or a 
pear tree. 

The Biloxi, Miss., Herald recently print- 
ed an item, copied in the Mississippi Com- 
ment column of the Mobile Register, tell- 
ing where R. T. Rainey, of Ocean Springs, 
brought to the Herald office a variety of 
the Stuart pecan, only 3% feet high, being 
a thrifty graft on a two-year-old root, and 
it had a bunch of five pecans on it. Not to 
be outdone by Mississippi H. E. Hathaway, 
of Grand Bay, Alabama, after seeing the 
article, wrote the Register that in a pecan 
nursery at Grand Bay there are bearing pe- 
cans one year and six months old—grafts. 
He states that these remarkable trees are 
actually only that old; that the seed were 
planted a year ago last March, and the seed- 
ling stalks were grafted this last March, 
making the bud a little less than seven 
months old, and yet many of them are bear- 
ing; the trees being from one to four feet 
tall and have from one pecan to clusters of 
five. 


The Bureau of the Census finds that New 
York ranks first in the production of apples, 
Michigan second and Pennsylvania third. 








—— 
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French Fruit Stocks 


MAHALEB, MYROBOLAN, MAZZARD, 
QUINCE, APPLE, PEAR 1 Year Transp. 
MARIANA Cuttings 
Large Stock of Norway Maples 
From 4 to 12 ft. 


Schwedleri Maple 5 to 8 feet, Cornus Elegans 


2 to 3 feet 


RIVERS PURPLE BEECH, 1 to 3 feet, grafted 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM, 1 1-2 to 2 feet 
EVERGREENS SEEDLINGS AND 
TRANSPLANTS 
HEMLOCKS 10 to 12 ins., Transp’d 

General Assortment of Hardy Shrubs 
ALTHAEA, SPIREAS, HYDRANGEA, ONE YEAR: $150 CANADA AND FOREIGN: $2.00 
$1.40 per column inch 


DEUTZIA, ADVERTISING RATE: - - 
PRIVETS, WEIGELA, etc., All sizes fom ring oman Joa 
HERBACEOUS PAEONIES, LOW PRICES 


Wanchaceie Tex. 
MANETTI AND GRIFF gd hh... BB ng vee paper coming %. our 
. ERIE CUTTINGS, Wragg, Manager Wragg leases y hey Ay my la. - 
BRIARS, POLYANTHA, RUGOSA SEEDLINGS per se 
ROSES, MOSS, HYBR. PERP. CLIMBERS 
TEAS AND HYBRID. TEAS 


WRITE FOR ENGLISH TRADE LIST 
Desfosse-Thuillier Fils & Co. 


Orleans, France 





Headquarters for Nursery News 








RISTLING with exclusive :features and three 
times as many News Items of the Nursery 
Trade as any other publication. 


American Fruits Magasine 


Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
LEADING NURSERY TRADE JOURNAL 


Is first in the field with trade information not else- 
where obtainable. Highest grade throughout. 
Under the direction of 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Editor 

who holds the longest record in America as Nur- 
sery Trade Journal editor, having originated Nur- 
sery Trade Journalism in this country in 1893. 
With correspondents in every State in the Union, 
in Canada and in Europe, the splendid news ser- 
vice of “AMERICAN FRUITS” is not only un- 
rivaled but absolutely unequalled. 

BGF"Preserve every copy. Two volumes a year. 
Monthly and semi-annual indexes make files in- 
valuable for reference. 





“AMERICAN FRUITS” YEAR BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY OF NURSERYMEN 


Containing besides nearly 5.000 names and ad- 
dresses of Nurserymen, the Shipping Laws and 
Regulations of every State and of Canada. Per 
copy: $1.00. 


The offices of “AMERICAN FRUITS” are 


No Agents Headquarters for Nursery News 
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Che Round Table—Tn Common Council 


What Pedigreed Trees Did 

Instances of practical results with any 
method should be of direct interest. Here 
is a communication received in the regular 
course of business by the Winfield Nursery, 
Winfield, Kansas, in regard to the value of 
pedigreed nursery stock: 

Belle Plaine, Kans., Jan. 22, 
Winfield Nursery Co., 

Winfield, Kans. 

We have an orchard of 
we bought twelve years ago of 
nursery. The trees in this orchard are 
thrifty, well grown trees, but they bear, 
some of them, on one side, some of them on 
three quarters of the tree, and some of them 
clear through the tree. 

We have forty acres of the same kind of 
ground of your trees that we bought eight 
years ago and though this orchard is four 


1914. 


forty acres that 
another 


years younger than the other orchard, they 
produced more than dcuble the fruit the 
cther orchard produced 


We are herewith handing you our order 
ior 5300 of your trees for this spring’s plant- 
ing at just three times the price that we 
are offered trees at from other nurseries. 

Our rows of trees from your nursery are 
evenly loaded, the entire rows through are 
the most beautiful, large fruit that could be 
grown, every tree bearing a full crop. 

Yours very truly. 
(signed) JOHN ALTER. 

I hereby certify that the above letter is 
an exact copy of the original letter now on 
fle in cur office. 

THE WINFIELD NURSERY CO., 
J. Moncrief, Pres. 





WANTED 


RELIABLE WORKING FOREMAN to take 
charge of one of our branch nurseries of one 
hnndred acres, growing mostly fruit stock. 
Please reply stating age, experience, wages 
desired, etc., to C. R. BURR & COMPANY, 


Manchester, Conn. 


40 ACRES 32): 
) perb, r0- 
Mee gressive, Americus and other t 
everbeurers. Get acquainted 
\ offer for testing. Send us lic 
f ior mailing expense, and we 
will send you 6 high quality 
everbearing plants (worth $1) 
and guarantee them - fruit all 
summer and fall, money 
refunded. Catalogue ‘with his- 
tory FREE if you write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Box 16) OSAGE, IOWA 


SURPLUS APPLE 


10,000 Duchess, Baldwin, Astrachan, Grimes, Spy, 
Maiden’s Blush and Sterk. 

SURPLUS a le . 8 k, Gold Drop, 
Salway, Lemon 

SU R PLUSPEAR Kieffer. 


Bangor. A. HAMILTON & SONS § Aich. 


PECAN GRAFT WOOD 


All well-known varieties 


GAINESVILLE PECAN COMPANY 


Gainesville, Fla. 















General variety of 








Banking and Nursery Conditions 
Editor American Fruits: 

The decision of the banks all over the 
country, including the larger banking insti- 
tutions in the monied centers, to come under 
the provisions of the new banking law, 
should give encouragement to those identi- 
fied with horticultural interests as well as 
those engaged in financial and industrial 
enterprises generally. 

The fact that no more money panics are 
likely to cccur under the new law is in it- 
self enough to open the way permanently for 
more stable conditions of credit everywhere. 
The double advantage under the new system 
of having the surplus cash of the country 
and the commercial credits available from 
the regicnal banks in various parts of the 
country should also remove the causes for 
money disturbances, as they have under the 
present banking law existed for the fifty 
years since the Civil war. 

When the new banking system is in full 
operation, every manufacturer, nurseryman 
ef proprietor of other business enterprise 
in the hands of honest capable men whose 
records show a clean and prosperous busi- 
ness can obtain the requisite credit without 
submitting to the exacting commissions not 
infrequently demanded and paid on loans 
from responsible borrowers under the pres- 
ent conditions 

The pessimistic views which have largely 
prevailed for the past year or two in many 
financial and business circles, appear to 
have been unreasonably accentuated, espec- 
ially in localities and particular instances 
more or less affected by the change in tariff, 
management, as with some of the railroad 
legitimate business of the country has, how- 
ever, gone forward in increasing volume 
commensurate with the growth of the coun- 
try and in very instances with most 
satisfactory results. 

In our own business, we shipped more 
stock last Autumn and have more orders on 
our books for Spring than for a like period 
for a number of years past and I believe 
the indications generally are favorable to 
an excellent aggregate business for the com- 
ing year and for the years to come. There 
are of course great quantities of good stock 
beth in fruits and ornamentals and mostly 
at low prices both in this country and in 
Eurepe to meet the demand. The present 
system of wire communication and trans- 
portation is moreover making more and 
more an international market for all nursery 
and plant products. The growth of the busi- 
must however continue with the 

and wealth of population and the 


many 


ness 
growth 
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PLANTING STOCK OF 


Forest Trees and Evergreens 
Roses on Canina, etc., etc. 


FROM 


FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GERMANY 


Are Second to None 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS, Sole Agents 
To whom all correspondence should be addressed 


constantly growing interest in both fruit 
and ornamental planting, and those who 
have an established business and standing 
and are worthy of will no doubt 
secure their fair share of profitable business. 

FREDERICK W. KELSEY. 
York, Feb. 11, 1914. 
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New 


A Live Wire 
Editor American Fruits: 
We enjoy American Fruits very 
is a live wire. 


much, It 


H. M. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


SIMPSON & SONS. 


Many of the orange growers of Florida 
are having a special shipping crate made in 
order to take advantage of the twenty-pound 
limit for fourth class mail in the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth zones. 
Several experiments along the line have 
already been most satisfactory. Growers 
will now be enabled to make a specialty of 
mail orders. 


The National Orange Show, displaying 


over 3,000,000 oranges and lemons, opened 
February 18 at San Berdardino, Cal. The 
exposition cost $150,000, and represents this 
season's production of 43,000 carloads of 
fruit worth $35,000,000. 








Thousands of smudge pots were burning in 
the orchards of the Chico, Cal., section early 
last month. Orchardists took warning from 
frost predictions The pots were mostly 
used to protect the almonds. 


OUR SPRING WHOLESALE LIST 


IS NOW READY 

IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED 
A COPY, WRITE US TODAY 

WE ARE OFFERING MANY BAR- 
GAINS 


The Phoenix Nursery Co. 


JOHN Y. CHISHOLM, Receiver 


Established 1852 








BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
TO THE TRADE 
A surplus of Am. W. Elm and Silver 


Maple, in grades from 1 1-4 in, to 5in, cal, 
well grown on from 5 to 10 sq. ft. of ground 
per tree. Large grades root-pruned. 

We have been furnishing and planting parks and 
landscapes, with such trees for years, losing only 
about 3 to 5 trees per thousand. The lease on land 
expires thisspring. Will quote attractive prices on 
car lots, mixed or otherwise. Also, Forsythia, 
Philadelphus and Spireas, in varieties. If interest- 
ed, file your complaint, for prices. 


C. V. NURSERIES 
BLACKWELL, OKLA. 





200 Acres Small Fruits 


Thousands of as fine plants as ever grew out of 
the earth. Biackberries, Dewberries, Juneberries, 
Raspberries, Loganberries, Strawberries, etc.. etc. 
The best of the old and most of the new. Cheap. 


SELIGMAN PLANT CO. 
Seligman, Mo. 





FOR SPRING OF 1914 


We offer more than our ngnal poppy of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We still have . large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write R.. prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., ww 4 Lil 
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State Zoologist H. A. Surface of Pennsyl- 
vania, has started the most comprehensive 
system of orchard service in any state in the 
Union and it contemplates first-hand infor- 
mation not only about the size and charac- 
ter of every one of the orchards of the 
state but data regarding the trees and what 
pests have afflicted them. Incidentally, the 
information will have a commercial value 
because it will set forth the varieties of 
trees and where fruit of certain brands can 
be obtained. 

The orchard inspectors and demonstrat- 
ors will collect this data from the orchards 
under state observation. These number ap- 
proximately 2,000 and when they are finish- 
ed other orchards will be taken up. It is 
estimated that of the 223,000 farmers in the 
state at least 190,000 have orchards, al- 
though the commercial orchards are com- 
paratively few in number. In addition to 
apples, pears and other fruit data will 
be collected regarding berries of various 
kinds and a state service enable first-hand 
information to be secured at the Capitol 
regarding the horticultural interests of the 
state. 

“The work will take several years to com- 
plete, but we think that it will go fast once 
it is started,” said Dr. Surface. “We will 
endeavor to reach as many orchard owners 
as possible by our men, to reach others by 
mail, and there will be many people who 
will send us data. I have been in corre- 
spondence with many orchard owners and 
people who buy from them and they have 
encouraged the plan. With this data and 
the scientific care of fruit trees which has 
become the rule in the state I think we can 
add thousands of dollars to the value of the 
fruit crops in Pennsylvania annually be- 
“ause we will bring them closer to markets 
and stimulate careful development and prop- 
er care.” 





Year Book and Directory 
of Nurserymen 


1914 Edition 


Only Exclusive Nursery Directory 


Published 


NOW READY 


Postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


The names of new fruits are chosen in 
conformity with rules adopted by the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society which co-operates 
with the department of agriculture in its 
investigations. 

In making detailed descriptions of the 
different varieties for the files in the bureau 
of plant industry every effort is made to se- 
cure exact details. Water-color paintings 
are made of new and little known varieties 
to complete the illustrations of standard va- 
rieties already on file. 

There is now being compiled a complete 
history of the different varieties of fruits 
in this country, their origin, and develop- 
ment. There is also being collected interest- 
ing and instructive biographical information 
regarding the scientists who have material- 
ly aided the development of the American 
fruit industry. 
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“A Guide To Fruit Growing” by Sam H. 
Dixon, chief of the division of nursery in- 
spection of the Texas Department of Agri- 
culture, has been issued as a bulletin for 
free distribution throughout Texas. Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Kone says: 

“Sam H. Dixon, chief inspector of orchards 
and nurseries for the State Agricultural De- 
partment for the last seven years, and au- 
thor of this valuable bulletin, is a man well 
experienced along the lines of scientific and 
practical fruit growing, having studied orch- 
ard problems from his early childhood, and 
is now testing and growing varieties of 
fruits on his farm. 

“Mr. Dixon has spent many years by visit- 
ing every fruit section of Texas, and by 
making two trips, under my instructions, one 
to Florida in 1911, and another to Califor- 
nit in 1912, where he secured the latest and 
best marketing of fruits and efficient meth- 
ods of treating orchards infested with injur- 
ious insects and infected with destructive 
plant diseases.” 

Commissioner Kone adds: “There is in- 
serted in this volume a portrait engraving 
and biography of Thomas Volney Munson in 
henor of his memory, a tribute that I am 
sure all horticulturists and all who love 
those who have labored faithfully and well 
for Texas and their fellow men will appre- 
ciate as well deserved and gracefully fitting 
in a bulletin devoted to the science and art 
to which he contributed so much.” 





To the nurserymen who visited Orenco, 
Ore., at the time of the Portland convention 
of the American and Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, any mention of the 
Oregon Nursery Company’s immense prop- 
erty will be of special interest; and to the 
many who have not seen this nursery the 
initial number of the Orenco Herald which 
contains an illustrated supplement describ- 
ing the nursery will be both interesting and 
educational. The Oregon Nursery Company 
Was organized in 1867, at Salem, and has 
been under the present management over 
twenty years, moving to its present location 
in 1906. Here the-company has some 1200 
acres in a body on which it propagates and 
grows the different varieties of nursery 
stock which has become so well known all 
over the West. 


Among recent publications received at 
this office are: Retail catalogue, Gardner 
Nursery Co., Osage, Ia.; seed catalogue, Con- 
rad Appel. Darmstadt, Germany. 
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’ er M ? 
The Publisher’s Desk 

Printers’ Ink has been conducting a sym- 
posium on definitions of advertising. The 
suggestions have been of wide range and 
interesting. Two of the three judges to 
which the definitions prepared by the class 
in advertising at the University of lowa, 
were submitted chose the following: “Ad- 
vertising is a method of education with the 
cbject in view of influencing people to act 
favorably toward the purchase of a certain 
designated commodity.” The third judge 
picked the tollowing as the best definition 
in his Opinion: “Advertising is that com- 
mercial force which makes use of permis- 
sion, suggestion and argument in printed or 
illustrated form in its attempt to cause 
those at whom it is directed to act in the 
manner desired.” 

An attempt to define advertising in con- 
cise yet comprehensive form may have a 
value as a basis for example, but Mr. Slote, 
referred in the following extract from the 
Mena. Ark. Star, probably did not bother 
much about the dehnition of advertising—- 
he just tried it in a practical manner: 

James A. Slote, nurseryman and fruitman 
ot matheld, was in Mena, today, accom- 
panied by EK, R. Lauer, of Kearney, Neb., 
who with wile and son, has been in Hatfieid 
lor several weeks with a view to locating. 

Both these gentlemen had interesting and 
kind things to say for The Star. Mr. Slote, 
who started the season with more than 
15,000 trees in his nursery, states he has 
auvertised only in the weekly papers pub- 
lished in this office, and as a result will not 
have as much as a switch at the end of the 
season. Besides his nursery stock, he has 
sold more than one hundred thousand straw- 
berry plants. 


It has been well said that if a man can 
produce something better than his competi- 
tors, though it be only a mouse-trap, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door- 
steps though it be in the heart of a forest. 
But he must advertise—else how will the 
fact be known? 


Trade Advertising 


Every business man nowadays says the 
Horticultural Advertiser, must note the 
enormous amount of printed matter, in the 
form of circulars, lists, etc., which floods his 
office, only in the great majority of in- 
stances, to find its way out again via the 
waste paper basket, almost without examin- 
ation. 

A writer in the American Florist com- 
ments on this fact, and the lamentable 
waste of time and money which it indicates, 
summing up in the following words: “Dollar 
for dollar, effort for effort, idea for idea, the 
opportunitties for cashing in are much 
greater in the trade press than in the trade 
circular. Some advertisers talk of putting 
more ideas and more power into their trade 
circulars to lift them out of the ruck and 
give them a better chance at the retailer's 
attention. Why not put the same time and 
effort into the trade-paper copy?” 

We have for several years past been con- 
vinced of the truth here set out and are 
certain that if the cost of printing, address- 
ing, and posting trade circulars were put 
into trade advertising, far better results 
would be obtained. Verbum sap. 
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Events in Mursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to “‘American Fruits”’ 


In New England—lIt is a great advantage 
to be able to ripen the peach crop on the 
tree and sell it promptly to the commission 
man. Massachusetts is close to the northern 
ilmit of commercial peach growing in the 
East, and can hardly compete with States 
further south, except for the nearness of the 
best markets in the country. Many of the 
orchards in Eastern New England are with- 
in convenient reach of towns and cities con- 
taining hundreds of thousands of peach 
buyers, and this advantage offsets much in 
the shape of severe climate and soil hard 
to cultivate. 

The Locusts are Coming—W. E. Rumsey, 
state entomologist, in a recent statement 
for publication said: “West Virginia will 
again be over-run by a horde of seventeen- 


year locusts, this year. This insect, the 
periodical cicada, will appear in all the 
counties north of the Kanawha river and 


west of the Allegheny mountains. Besides 
this the breed will occur in the greater por- 
tion of Grant and Hardy counties and in a 
narrow strip across the western part of 
Mineral County.” About the middle of May 
the immature insects come out of the 
ground where they have spent nearly 17 
years cf their lives and crawl up some 
cbject, as a weed or bush, where they rest. 
Here the skin on the back splits open and 
the winged adults work their way out. 

17,000 Acres Awaiting Nursery Stock—At 
the annual meeting of forest supervisors of 
Field District No. 1, in Missoula, Mont., lasi 
month, District Forester Wilcox presiding 
said that in the three large classification 
projects, one on the Pend d’Oreille and two 
on the Blackfeet forest, comprising in all 
about 80,000 acres, the work was practically 
completed. About 17,000 acres of agricultural 
land is ready fcr immediate listing and 
most this has been applied for. 


The Cathedral Tree—The greater trees 
cf the pasture do not seem to carry such 
personality as does the red cedar. Many of 
them are like structures rather than people. 
The pine that spires high is like a church. 
From it as the winds pass | hear the sound 
ef organ tones and the singing of hymns in 
a language that is older than man, a music 
whcse legend is that of a world before man 
was. Perhaps the first pines caught the 
music of the morning stars when first they 
sang hymns together and have made it a 
part of the ritual of their worship ever since. 
No notation that man has devised can ex- 
press this music nor can any instrument 
which man has yet made produce it Its 
hymnal is mesozoic. On the soft brown 
carpet of nave and transept of this cathedral 
tree one’s foot falls in hushed silence and 
he who passes without his head bowed in 
reverence for the solemnity of the place goes 
with soul dulled to the higher spiritual in- 
fluences of the woods—Winthrop Packard in 
the Boston Transcript. 

Pushing the Yellow Newton—One of the 
gueerest features about the apple trade is 
that with the exception of the Pacific Coast 
states and New York, there have been no 
American markets that really appreciated 
the merits of the Yellow Newton apple as 
it should be. Europe has always favored 
this variety and the English trade especi- 
ally has sought it in preference to any other 
variety grown in the Pacific Northwest. 
The United States markets, with the possi- 
ble exception of New York and the Pacific 


states, have always been adverse to ac- 
cepting anything except the red apple. The 


yellow and green sorts have been passed by 
as unworthy of notice. This year proved 
an exception to the rule, and a strong cam- 
paign begun by the Northwestern Fruit Ex- 
change of this city to create a general 


American demand for the Yellow Newton, 
has already resulted in a broader trade in 
this variety. 
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Resistant Stock for California—Valuable 


work in breeding citrus fruits is being 
carried on at the Experiment Station at 
Riverside. Dr. H. J. Webber, who is in 


charge of the station, believes that Cali- 
fornia fruit growers must pay more atten- 
ticn to the breeding of their fruit and other 
crops. He says, “California is in a pioneer 
period. This is shown by the fact that we 
are growing varieties of fruit from Eastern 


points and from other counties. We must 
breed our own varieties. Breeding is not 
new here, but the methods are new. We 


have the possibilities of obtaining good and 
new plants that may modify some fruit 
industry in California. The process of plant 
selection is one that is worthy of extensive 
study. “What we need most in California 
is a hardy orange and a hardy lemon. 
Select the seedling that is able to resist the 
early freezes.” 


Urges Nut Tree Planting—The Staunton, 
Va., Leader, makes this suggestion: “We 
wonder whether our appeal to the boys of 
Augusta County to plant a few nut trees this 
spring. has made any impression. Nothing 
will add more in a small way to the pleas- 
ures of living on the farm than to have a 
good crop each year of several kinds of 
delicious nuts, and these can be had at small 
cost and with little trouble. We know of 
cne farm in Augusta County on which sev- 
eral English walnuts were planted a good 
many years ago, and every year now for a 
Icng time it has been possible to market a 
considerable crop of excellent nuts and re- 
serve all the family needs for winter use 
besides. Pecans are now being acclimated in 
the north, and it is possible to purchase 
young trees that have been grown from 
these northern pecans. Why not try these 
in Augusta County? They are grown in 
celder sections than Augusta, and that very 
profitably.” 

Strawberry Planting In Fall—Says Charles 
F. Gardner, Osage, Ia., “I do not generally 
recommend setting in the fall to people who 
do not know much about strawberries. I want 
to call your attention to this fact,—you may 
travel through Minnesota and Iowa, and you 
will find one farmer in ten growing the com- 
mon strawberries. They say they do not 
have time or their inclination does not run 
that way. To most farmers that kind of 
work is not congenial. To that class of 
people I do not want to sell the common 
strawberry, much less the everbearing kind, 
because they will never amount to anything 
in their hands. If you cannot grow the 
common strawberry you had better let the 
everbearing strawberry alone. However, 
you can grow them just as easily as the 
common strawberry if you will do your part.” 


New Use for Old Clothes—A student of 
rural conditions, as these are being shaped 
by some of the Italian peasants, who have 
transferred their activities to the rocky 
hillsides of New England, has discovered 
that the Italians plant old clothes about 
their fruit trees. The garments are cut into 
long strips, the office of which is to main- 
tain a degree of moisture about the roots of 
the trees. This practice has long been 
known in Italy, where every available inch 
of ground is terraced and made to yield its 
product. On particularly uprising hillsides, 
strips of old wool are much used about the 
roots of things. Now that the practice has 
been introduced into New England, it may 
mean the redemption of the rocks. By 
means of a discarded wardrobe the happy 
valleys of the Pacific Slope may be rivaled 
in productiveness. Of course, this practice, 
if it grows, will be hard on tramps. They 
will have to walk many a weary mile be- 
fore they find a house where even so much 
as a cord of wood, sawed in advance, will 
reward them with the most essential gar- 
ments of mankind. 

If it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Fruits.” 





Results With Catalpa—LHight years ago 
we planted 800 catalpa trees on one acre, 
says a correspondent of Farm and Fireside. 
We now know that the larger profits could 


have been obtained by planting twice that 
number. These trees were one-year-old 
seedlings. The ground was plowed and pre- 


pared as carefully as for a corn crop and 
the young trees carefully cultivated for two 


years, since which time no time has been 
spent on them, except a few hours each 
March in cutting off the lower limbs. The 


trees are now eight inches in diameter and 
about twenty-four feet in height. There are 
now on the acre approximately 800 fence- 
posts, worth on the ground at least 15 cents 
each, or $15 a year for the use of the land. 
This is not a bad rental considering the 
small amount of labor expended. But we 
know now that it would be a very wasteful 
process to cut these young trees, because 
there is almost a second post to each tree 
above the one we could ues, and in six years 
more three posts per tree can be cut with- 
out any doubt. 

A Perennial Demand—Delegate Brush 
became sponsor for a measure which, in the 
last decade, has become somewhat of an 
institution at session of the General Assem- 
bly, in Annapolis, Md., when he introduced 


a bill to reimburse Josiah Ramsburg, of 
Frederick count, $4,516.95 for “trees des- 
troyed.” 


“Here she comes again,” said chief Clerk 
Almony, when the title of the bill was read. 
“She has been coming back each session for 
years.” 

The bill recites that in October, 1901, a 
large number of fruit trees were destroyed 
by the order of the State Etntomologist and 
the State Pathologist, who condemned them 
as diseased. Mr. Ramsburg, who is a dealer 
in trees, claims that he was not responsible 
for their condition and that, as their destruc- 
tion was for the public good, he should be 
reimbursed. 

Beats Manchuria and France—With less 
than fifty cars out a total output of 9800 
tons yet to be shipped to the Eastern mar- 
kets, it is now certain that the returns 
from the 1913 output of Southern Califor- 
nia walnuts will aggregate more than $3,- 
000,000. This was the announcement made 
last month by C. Thorpe, manager of the 
California Walnut Growers’ Association. 
He states that despite the fact that the 
prices demanded for the season’s crop are 
higher than in any previous year, Califor- 
nia walnuts never met with a more ready 
market, the demand thus bespeaking both 
the popularity and the superiority of *the 
local product over the walnuts produced 
anywhere else in the world. With French 
walnuts laid down in New York, duty paid 
at 12 cents per pound, California fancy bud- 
ded walnuts sold readily at 20% cents, and 
with Manchurian walnuts in the San Fran- 
cisco market at 11 cents, the trade de- 
manded the local product at 16 cents for 
No. 1 soft shell nuts and 19 cents for fancy 
budded nuts. 

New Owner for Nursery—Albert Tersteeg 
and W. Godding have purchased the entire 


stock of the Sunnyfield Nursery Co. of 
College evenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
firm will hence forth be known as the 


Pokeepsie Nursery Company, and its office 
will be at the old stand on College avenue. 

Both of the new proprietors are well 
fitted for the new undertaking, having had 
wide experience in this field of work. Mr. 
Tersteeg was formerly manager of the Sun- 
nyfield Nursery and Mr. Godding has been 
connected with the firm since last April. 
Mr. Godding is also a graduate of the Hor- 
ticultural College of Boskoop, Holland, and 
of the Commercial Culture School of Ams- 
terdam, Holland. 
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Western Washington Growers In Session 


Horticulturists of Western Washington 
gathered in Everett, February 18 and 19, 
for the fourth annual session of their organ- 
i zation. The programme was as follows: 

Address of welcome—Mayor C. Christian- 
son. of Everett. 

Responsees—President C. J. Stuart, Mon- 
roe. 

Outline of work—Vice-president C. E. 
Flint, Bellingham. 

“Horticulture vs. Agriculture,” J. H. Per- 
ins commissioner of agriculture, Olympia. 

“Possibilities of Horticulture in Western 
Washington,” S. J. Harmeling, Vashon. 

“Fruits Adapted to Western Washington,” 
Prof. O. M. Morris, Pullman. 

“Varieties and Selection of Nursery Stock,” 
Prof. J. L. Stahl, Puyallup. 

“An Outline of the Work of the State 
Horticultural Division,” T. O. Morrison, 
assisstant commissioner of agriculture, 
Olympia. 

“Pear Growing on Puget Sound,” R. B. 
Miller, Startup. 

“Prevention vs. Care of Orchard Diseases,” 
Prof. H. L. Rees, Puyallup. 

“Marketing and Co-operating,” W. H. Paul- 
bamus, Sumner. 

“The Transportation End of Horticulture,” 
Isaac Waring, superintendent of the Great 
Northern Express Company, Seattle. 

“Side Lines With Horticulture,” Supt. W. 
A. Linklater, Western Washington experi- 
mental station, Seattle. 

“Small Fruits for Western Washington,” 
Vice-President C. E. Flint, Bellingham. 


Uncorporations 

Connecticut Fruit and Orchard Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., $12,500; Abner P. Fisher, et al. 

Stamford Seed and Nursery Co., Stamford, 
Conn., $6,000. George W. Woundy et al. 

Green River Valley Fruit Association, 
Green River, Utah, $5,000; T. B. Strouse et 
al. 

The Elberta Fruit & Nursery Co. has 
been incorporated at Hugo, Okla., with a 
capital of $10,000, by J. M. McConnell, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. P. Stewart and H. A. Me- 
Donald, both of Hugo. 

The Mobile Nursery Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to do 
a general nursery business. The officers 
are: J. B. Dortch, president; F. R. Murray, 
vice-president; H. B. Crocker, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Divide Co. Nursery Co., Crosby, N. D., 
$15,000; Edwin Bonde and Ludwig Palm, of 
Ambrose, and Alfred M. Johnson, of Crosby. 

Virginia Mountain Red Apple company, 
Bristol, Va., $5,000 to $15,000. J. L. Wood, 
president; P. C. Thompson, secretary. 

Jones Brothers Co., Rogers, Ark., to grow 
fruit; $400,000. E. M. Fowler and others. 

The Horticultural Selling Co., Elyria, O., 
$10,000. W. P. Bates, C. D. Bates, D. Y. 
Robertson, S. O. Weldon and A. E. Law- 
rence. Shrubbery for landscape gardening 
will be the chief article dealt in. 

The Howard Nursery Co. has incorporat- 
ed at Stovall, Va., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The incorporators are S. C. How- 
ard; I. N. Howard, Oxford; C. H. Howard, 
ee and C. L. Howard, Columbia, 
Ss. ©. 





Charles E. Bassett, for 15 years secretary 
of the Michigan Horticultural Society, has 
removed from Fennville, Mich., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he is a specialist in co- 
operative organization in the office of mark- 
ets, Department of Agriculture. The new 
secretary of the Michigan Society is Robert 
A. Smythe, of Benton Harbor. 


On Apple Day 


The Western Way 

Despatches as follows show how Apple 
Day was cbserved in Washington, where 
Governor Lister issued a proclamation on 
the subject: 

Seattle, Feb. 6—Apple day was generally 
observed in the city yesterday afternoon 
and evening at the restaurants when the 
caterers became aware that their customers 
were inclined to favor Gov. Lister’s procla- 
mation and make as complete a meal from 
the Washington fruit as possible. At the 
lunch hour there was a general call for 
apple dumplings, apple puddings, apple pies 
and tarts, so that the supply was soon ex- 
hausted. Cooks in several of the cafes were 
ordered to furnish a new supply and be gen- 
erous about the quantity so that during the 
late hours everyone was served. 


Chamber Supplied Housekeepers 


The department of exhibits of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce had announced that ever) 
housekeeper visiting the chamber from 2 to 
4 p. m., would get an apple treat and 240 
applicants were served there 

The Commercial Club had a complete 
lunch of apple dishes from apple soup to 
apple cider. There was sliced apple with 
kippered salmon, entrees of apple with 
bacon, chicken and roast pork, baked and 
boiled Irish apples, apple salad en mayon- 
naise and apple dessert of six kinds. 

Apples were displayed in the windows of 
the groceries generally, and even the Japan- 
ese stores below Main street had the blush- 
ing Wenatchee fruit piled high about the 
entrance to their places of business. 


Apple Day in Capital 


Olympia, Feb. 5—Gov. Lister has on his 
table in his private office a large plate of 
beautiful apples sent by the North Yakima 
Apple Growers’ Association and the North 
Yakima Commercial Club, this being the 
day designated as “Apple day” by the gov- 
ernor. 

iov. Lister said this morning that he be- 
lieved the interest in Apple day this year 
was greater than it had ever been, more 
organizations observing it in some fashion 
that he had ever known before. Many din- 
ing rooms, public and private made apples a 
specialty in the state capital, while dealers 
report greater sales, especially of eating 
apples, than usual. 


Spokane Celebrates Apple Day 

Spokane, Feb. 5—Shivering Spokane woke 
up this morning to celebrate “Apple day,” 
with the mercury flirting with zero. 

The low temperature, however, made apple 
pie baking more of a pleasure than ever, 
and from the constant jingle of the tele- 
phone at the Chamber of Commerce during 
the early morning hours every housewife in 
Spokane prepared some kind of an apple 
dish for today’s menu. 

Practically all of Spokane’s restaurants 
and hotels observed Apple day. The dining 
cars on all the railroads sent sample special 
menu cards to the Chamber of Commerce 
showing their observance of the day, and 
the second annual “Apple day” demonstra- 
tion in Spokane was a pronounced success 

Instead of meeting in a city, as previously 
the Californit Fruit Growers’ association will 
hold its next annual session in the country, 
the University farm at Davis having been 
selected. Sessions will continue for a week, 
from June 1 to June 6. 


- 


FROM VARIOUS POINTS. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama State Horticultural Society, which is 
expected to be the best in the history of the 
organization, will be held in Thorsby, Ala., 
March 4-6. 





The Nebraska Fruit Growers’ association 
members do not receive any more for their 
apples than if they had handled them as 
individuals, according to C. G. Marshall, 
manager of the organization, but he declares 
that after the association has built up a 
reputation for high class apples, which it is 
now doing, it expects to get the very top 
price on the markets of the country for the 
extra fancy stock. 

The Fruit Growers’ Association has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a complaint against the United States and 
American Express companies, alleging an 
overcharge of $94.40 on a car-load shipment 
of peaches from Cedar Gap, Mo., to Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The express companies collect- 
ed $409.40 for the shipment. Complainant 
contends that a fair rate would have been 

72, plus a charge of $40 for refrigeration 


272, 





At recent horticultural meetings in Penn- 
sylvania, samples of a new apple, the Vir- 
ginia Beauty, have been exhibited and great 
ly admired by those fruit growers who are 
interested in finding a winter apple that is 
red in color and hardy enough to stand the 
northern winters. The new apple is about 
the size of the Jonathan, resembling it some 
in shape and color, but has a somewhat 
different, but fine flavor. Its season is about 
two months later than the Jonathan. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
gave a course of 18 free public lectures on 
the fruit culture of New England during the 
week of Feb. 24 to 28, inclusive, at Horticul- 
tural hall, Boston. The entire field of 
orchard fruits, including the selection of 
sites for the orchard varieties of fruits best 
adapted for New England, fertilizing, graft- 
ing, pruning, spraying, packing and market- 
ing the product was covered in the course. 





It is estimated by Kent S. Knowlton, 
county horticulturist, that over 50,000 trees 
were received for planting in Kern county, 
Cal., during last month. In Bakersfield 
alone the trees received number 13,150, and 
at Tehachapi 28,100 These amounts, of 
course, do not include the smaller ship- 
ments of from a few dozen trees up to a 
copule of hundred which are purchased for 
family orchards only. 





San Antonio, Tex., had on February 2, a 
pair tree laden with fruit. The tree in ques 
tion is growing at the home of Henry Feille, 
chief deputy tax assessor, 1219 Buena Vista 
Street, and is about eight years old. Pears, 
some large enough for cooking, are hanging 
from every limb, and several branches had 
to be propped up to support the weight of 
the “off season” crop. “It certainly presents 
a strange sight,” said Mr. Feille “There 
is not a single leaf on the entire tree,” yet 
the branches are covered with pears and 
blossoms. Many persons passing by my 
place often stop and come in to ask about 
the tree. Many Northerners have taken 
pictures of the tree to send back home to 
show the home folks that, while they are 
battling with ice and snow, pear trees are 
bearing fruit in San Antonio. I have several 
other pear trees, but they are just the same 
as other trees and are bare of leaves and 
fruit.” 





Wick Hathaway’s Berry Plant Nursery, Dept. 5, Madison, O. 
“THE MOST EXTENSIVE EXCLUSIVE BERRY PLANT NURSERY IN OHIO” 


Has in stock for spring delivery about 300,000 Black Raspberry tip plants. No finer in America. 15,000 Blower B’y Sucker Plants, and a limited number 
k 


| of R.C, No.1 left, also Mercereau R. C. No. 1, a fine lot of Golden Queen Raspberry. yet but less than 15.000 St. 


egis No. 1 grade, 5,000 Haymaker, 2,000 


Herbert and about 200,000 Red Raspberry in Cuthbert Ea. King. Miller, etc. 20,000 Heavy Cuthbert suitable for transplants. Strawberry plants in lead- 


ing variety. Finer plants were never grown. You certainly will want some of these. 


All plants put upin attractive bundles. Purity absolutely guaran- 


teed. This and the fact that my prices are low for Bang up No. 1 grade i stock. with prompt service should appeal to the trade every where. I want your 
oder SEND ALONG YOUR WANT LIST AND TRY HATHAWAY FIRST 
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As to Strawberries, Everbearing and Otherwise 


Cc. F. GARDNER, Nurseryman, Osage, lowa before Minnesota Horticultural Society 


appear before you and speak upon the 

subject assigned to me. I am also 
pleased to be able to say that a better un- 
derstanding now exists among horticultur- 
ists as to the actual value of the so-called 
everbearing strawberries. Some persons 
were inclined to think that there were grave 
doubts as to their being of any practical 
value in a commercial way, and some even 
regarded them as a fake to be avoided. I 
say thet I am exceedingly glad to know that 
some of the very best horticulturists of your 
state and also of other states have taken the 
time to investigate and inform themselves 
in regard to this new race of fruit. These 
men have stated in the most public manner 
possible, not only before conventions of this 
kind but in our most influential newspapers. 
that all the lingering doubts which they ma) 
have formerly felt as to the practical value 
of the new list of everbearing strawberries 
have entirely vanished. The verdict seems 
to be unanimous that for the home garden 
they are a decided success. 

I cannot quite understand how a fruit that 
is a perfect success for the home garden can 
be questioned as to its success as a commer- 
cial proposition. We find from our exper- 
ience, that people are just as anxious to buy 
and eat strawberries in August, September 
and October as in June, and are willing to 
pay a good price for them. This we find to 
be the case, notwithstanding the fact that 
so many other kinds of good fruit are on the 
market at reasonable prices. The most of 
the varieties are excellent shippers, if the 
fruit is picked somewhat greener than you 
would pick it for the home market. We al- 
ready know that this is the case with all the 
common varieties on the market in June. 
They will not bear shipment when fully 


| AM very glad to have the opportunity to 


1912 Crop 


PEACH SEED 


Our Seeds are the kind that produce 
results, seedlings 

When a party once plants our seed, 
he wants them again 


Price and sample on request 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 


DORMANT ROSES 


Field Grown— Own Roots 





No. | HP’s, 4 to 5 Canes 2 [-2 to 3 ft. 
No. 1 HT’s 3 to 4 Canes I to I 1-2 ft. 


Alfred Colcomb 200, Baby Rambler 800, Burbank 
400, Caroline Testout 1,400, Clio, 200, Clothilda Supert 
700, Conrad F. Meyer 700, Crimson Rambler 1,000, 
Dorothy Denison 1,600, Darothy Perkins 2,400, Eugene 
Furst, 400, General Jacqueminot 1,200, Gruss An Tep- 
litz 600, Helen Gould, , Hugh Dixon 300, Kaiserine 
Ss. We , Magna Charta "600, Maman Cochet 1,000, 
Paul Neyron 300, Persian Yellow 100, Prince Camille 
= Rohan 100, Rosa Rugosa 200. Ulrich Brunner 200, 

m. R. Smith 300, White Cochet 700. 
Write for prices 
STARK-OZARK Mountain Grown Plants 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES, 
Sta. S. S. 27, Neosho, Missouri 





ripe. If the everbearers are picked quite 
green, so that the green color is prominent, 
they will in that condition be sweeter and 
better in flavor than the common straw- 
berry. Most of the new berries are rich in 
the strawberry flavor and quite sweet. They 
vary in this, as some are more acid than 
ethers. All strawberries are the highest iu 
flavor when there is plenty of sunshine and 
the plants are not suffering for want of 
water. 

The kinds that have been the most ad- 
vertised are the Progressive, Superb and 
Americus. The frst named will bear the 
most fruit during the season. The second 
will, bear the largest berries. The last will 
make the best show during August, as the 
flower stalks stand nearly upright and the 
fruit shows to good advantage. All of them 
are hardy and good plant makers. They al- 
so are all staminates, and all give general 
satisfaction. There are quite a number of 
other good kinds that will soon appear on 


the market. We have found that with some 





Cc. F. GARDNER, Osage, Ia. 


of the very best varieties that are perfect 
in fruit, being of large size, well colored, 
high flavor, well formed, the plant is perfect 
in every way, except so far we have not been 
able to make them develop runners as a 
plant should. In this case the only way to 
prepagate such a variety is by division, thus 
making as many new plants as there are 
crowns. These are pulled apart with the 
roots attached to them. One of these divi- 
sions will make as good a plant for future 
fruiting as a runner plant. You can seldom 
get more than from twelve to twenty plants 
per season. This adds very much to the 
cost of growing them for the general market 
Those kinds that are good runners will pro- 
duce from fifty to three hundred plants each 
during the season. 

In our experience these new everbearing 
strawberries produce more than enough 
fruit in summer and fall of the first year to 
pay all expense of plants, setting and care 
Then when they are one year old they will 
produce a splendid crop in June without 
seeming to lessen their vitality, and after a 
little rest they will bear as well in the fall 
as if all bloom had been removed from them 
in May. They practically all commence to 
ripen their fruit six to eight days before 
the earliest of the common strawberries. 

Owing to the great demand for plants, | 
know of no old beds that have been carried 
over to ascertain what the second crop 
might be. 





Just any you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS 


Seasonable Apples 


A strong point in the advancement of ap- 
ple consumption is being made by the fruit 
growers and shippers’ associations in that 
the public should be educated as to the 
kinds of apples that are ready for use in sea- 
son. Secretary Duncan of the Nebraska 
Horticultural society well says: 

Because an apple is large, red and 
showy the fruitstand men and retailers 
generally handle them almost exclusive- 
ly at this time of year, leaving the less 
highly colored varieties out of their dis- 
plays. The Ben Davis, Gano, Black Ben 
Davis and like varieties that are usually 
large and well colored and make a fine 
showing on display are what are offered 
in most cases. The dealer apparently 
depends on the looks of the fruit to sell 
it. 

These varieties, while nice looking, 
are not mature at this time of year. 
They will not be ready for use until the 
middle of the winter. When a person 
is apple hungry and goes to a fruitstand 
and buys three for a dime he wants 
something to satisfy his hunger instead 
of a hard, sour apple that was repre- 
sented to be a good eating apple. 

It is no wonder the consumer buys 
oranges and bananas and other tropical 
fruit, because he knows what he is buy- 
ing. People have been educated in the 
use of tropical fruit, but the apple, the 
fruit that is one of Nebraska’s leading 
crops, has been sadly neglected. 





As a direct result of the visit to Hillsdale 
County, Mich., of C. A. Tyler of Coldwater, 
field agent for the Mic higan Agricultural col- 
lege, in the forestry extension service, White 
Brothers of Jonesville, will plant 10,000 
young forest trees in the spring on their 
farms. Mr. Tyler says 1,000,000 young trees 
will be planted in Michigan next spring. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 
GROWERS OF 


Grapevines Currants 
Gooseberries Blackberries 


Leading varieties well rooted. Write for 
prices naming kinds and quantity wanted. 


Established 46 Years 


F. DELAUNAYY, 
ANGERS, FRANCE 


Extensive grower of Fruit Tree Stocks, Young 
Forest and Ornamental Plants; Tree Stocks; 
Evergreen and Deciduous Plants; Rose Stocks, 
etc., for Nursery Planting, Best grading and 


packing. 


We handle your order, large or omell, in fine shape. 
Want lists invited. 
For all information as to stock, atau etc., address 


Cc. H. WEBER., American Agent, 
GREENFIELD, IND. 


Wanted—Reliable working Foreman for 
one of our branch Nurseries, growing mostly 
fruit trees. Married man preferred. House 
furnished free. State age, experience and 
wages desired, and give reference. Also 
budders and grafters wanted. 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 
Richmond, Va, 
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Connecticut Pomological Society In Session 


“Better fruit and more of it” was the key- 
note of the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Pomological Society. Presi- 
dent J. Norris Barnes, Yalesville, Conn., of 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., presided. In 
his annual address he said: 

One of the leading fruit productions of 
Connecticut is peaches. A short time previ- 
ous to the formation of this society this fruit 
was imported into the state and New Eng- 
land in trainloads from other sections of the 
country and selling for large prices, result- 
ing in taking to other sections of the coun- 
try sums of money that we now are keeping 
here at home by growing this fruit our 
selves. 

The past year was probably the banner 
year for peach production in Connecticut. 


Peaches have been abundant and reason- 
able in price (at least in a wholesale way) 
in all our markets. A wider distribution 
than has ever been had before in marketing 
Connecticut fruit has enabled our peaches 
to be sold in all parts of New England free- 
ly, as well as many points in New York 
state, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and even 
as far south as Florida, the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Pittsburgh taking considerable quanti- 
ties of peaches at quite satisfactory prices. 


In apple growing Connecticut is credited 
by authorities with having maintained its 
fruit productions better than many other 
localities and chiefly by comparison of oui 
production with the great increase in popu- 
lation growth of our towns and cities does 
our production of apples show an apparent 
or rather relative loss. In short, apple pro- 
duction during this period has held its own 
or moderately increased, while our popula- 
tion has rapidly increased. 

The last few years of heavy tree planting 
will no doubt soon show results in greatly 
increased crop production. Our markets 
with proper storing and care in handling the 
fruit will no doubt use to advantage a large- 
ly increased local crop production, possibly 





resulting in retaining in our own communi- 
ties a considerable proportion of the large 
sums of cash that are now required to pa\ 
for fruit of southern and foreign production 

Secretary H. C. C. Miles in his annual re 
port said: 

We began the year with 856 members in 
good standing. From February, 1913, to 
February, 1914, we have added 119 new mem 
bers, making a total of 975 names on the 
list during the past year—57 life members 
and $18 annual. Five deaths have occurred 
ameng our members and seven have been 
dropped by request. Deducting these losses 
makes the present number of members in 
2cod standing 63. Only one other state in 
New England has a society anywhere near 
as large. 

I recommend that in each county there be 
held during the year a meeting devoted en- 
tirely to fruit culture and located at a cen- 
ter where fruit growers are most numerous 
These might be winter or summer meetings 
and would, | believe, do much to encourage 
better methods among fruit growers. Boards 
of trade and business men’s associations 
and the granges are ready to co-operate with 
us in such work. 

The report of Treasurer Allen B. Cook re- 
ported the receipts as $3,487.18; the dis- 
bursements, $3,199.95; balance, $3,287.25. 
Charles L. Gold of Cornwall reported facts 
from the New England Fruit.Show held in 
Boston last November, and referred to the 
excellent quality of the orchard fruits of 
Connecticut which he observed at the show 
and of the many prizes awarded the growers 
of the state. 

For the various committees Charles E. 
Lyman of Middlefield reported for markets 
and transportation; Professor Alva T. Ste- 
vens of the Connecticut Agricultural College 
for new fruits; E. D. Curtis of Litchfield on 
the matter of publicity. The report for the 
orchard demonstration the past year was 
made by Professor Charles D. Jarvis of the 
extension department of the Connecticut Ag 
ricultural College. 


The state entomolcgist, Dr. W. E. Britton, 
New Haven, reported on fruit pests of the 
year. 

“Some Results of Recent Experimental 
Work in Connecticut Orchards” was the 
tcpic presented by Dr. E. H. Jenkins, direc- 
tcr of the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 

ent Stations. He spoke cf an experiment 
in growing peach trees begun in 1909, the 
chief credit of which belongs to Barnes 
The orchard was established on 
It was divided into 


Brothers 
a hillside, an ideal site 
nine plots with 105 trees each. He spoke of 
the treatment olf each plot with different fer- 
tilizers. One treated with cow peas, another 
with vetch and the others with nitrate oi 
soda, and phosphate, muriate of potash ni- 
trate of potash, nitrate of potash and acid 
phesphate, fish and muriate, and the last 
with no fertilizer. The best yield came from 
the combined nitrate of pcetash and acid 
phesphate, 1,197 baskets; fish and muriate 
of potash, 1,125 baskets; muriate of potash, 
1,085 baskets; and nitrate of soda, 1,051. 

The society elected Stanciffe Hale, Glas- 
tonbury, as president. 


The range of uses to which birch wood is 
put is surprisingly large. The articles into 
which it goes range from church pews to 
kitchen tables, and from organ pipes to 
newel posts. We may have our first sleep 
in a birch crib and our last in a birch coffin. 
The spools on which we get our cotton and 
silk thread are birch spools and the lasts 
on which our shoes are made are likely to 
be birch lasts. The largest of the spools 
hold 12,000 yards, the smallest 20 yards. 
The wood’s beauty, strength and rigidity 
make it prominent as a material for musical 
instruments, and the same qualities bring 
it into extensive use for flooring. Nine 
species of birch grow in the United States, 
but sweet, yellow, paper and river birch are 
those most used. About 45,000,000 board 
feet of the wood finds its way to the market 
yearly. 
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June-Budded Peach in Nurseries of Fraser Nursery Co , Huntsville, Ala,— August 3, 1913. See Page 63 
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